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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 
A Study of Inconsistencies 


By S. Lawrorp CHILDs 


O visitor to the U.S.A. can help being struck by 

the attention which is paid in governmental, 

financial, industrial, intellectual and labour circles 

to the march of events in Russia. It is probable 
that in no European country, not even excepting Germany, 
is there so much reliable information available as to the 
progress of the Five-Year Plan as is at the disposal of the 
American student or business man. 

American daily papers and magazines are full of telegrams 
and articles dealing with the projects and personalities of 
the Soviet régime. The interest of the American reader is 
stimulated by headlines varying from the alliterative and 
industrial : 

“Red Trade Menace. 

Soviet Sets Speed Record 

in Constructing Huge Steel 

Plant on Siberian Steppes.” 
to the political and personal appeal of the following 
description of an interview with Stalin’s mother : 

“ Soviet Dictator Mystifies 

Mother and Rest of Russia. 

“ Soso Always Good ” She Says.” 

Very naturally the rdle of the American engineers, experts 
and large corporations is dwelt upon and commented in 
these publications. 

It is not too much to say that Russians and Americans 
seem to have found a measure of common ground in a mutual 
genius for the gigantic, a predilection for almost astronomical 
Statistics, a sort of veneration for engineering plans of vast 
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magnitude and—it must be admitted—a tendency to 
“ machinise ” the human material involved in the execution 
of their plans. 

North Americans of every sort read with avidity, not 
unmixed with pride, descriptions of the activities of American 
companies such as those of the Austen Company of Cleveland 
and the McKee Company. The former is engaged in the 
construction of an industrial town near Nijni Novgorod in 
which are to be housed the Ford factories whose production 
is to amount to 100,000 vehicles a year. This town is to be 
complete from steel foundries to newspaper kiosks and is to 
cost from thirty to forty million dollars. 

The McKee Company, also of Cleveland, have a contract 
with the Soviet Government by which they are responsible 
for the construction of a plant capable of producing three 
million tons of iron and steel, which is to be completed in 
three years. If and when completed, this plant would equal 
the capacity of the Gary establishments in Indiana, one of the 
largest steel producing centres in the world. 

Items of information of this sort certainly have a vety 
direct effect on the opinions and acts of the inhabitants of 
the United States. 

The number of Americans undertaking visits to Russia, 
either as tourists, students or in search of business, is con- 
tinually increasing, and in every gathering of engineers, 
business men, bankers or university professors there is certain 
to be at least one person—usually the centre of interest—who 
has just returned from Russia. 

As America is usually considered the very rampart of 
capitalism and seeing that the success or failure of the Soviet 
industrial plan is becoming more and more of a burning 
question, the interest of this meeting of extremes is un- 
deniable. An understanding of the existing relations between 
the two countries is therefore imperative. 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


As is generally known, there are no diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Russia. It cannot be said that 
this condition has reacted unfavourably on the development 
of trade between the two countries. A modus vivendi has been 
set up which permits of considerable commercial relations, 
and which may be briefly described as “ Business as usual in 
spite of the Peace.” 

President Coolidge, in a message to Congress in 1923, 
thus defined the American attitude: “Our Government has 
no objections to American citizens doing business with the 
Russian people.” In a further pronunciamento the Secretary 
of State, in April 1928, laid down the position as follows : 
“As concerns commercial relations between the United 
States and Russia, it is the policy of the Government of the 
U.S. to place no obstacles in the way of the development of 
trade and commerce between the two countries, it being 
understood that individuals and corporations availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to engage in such trade do so on 
their own responsibility and at their own risk.” 

Possibly the only hindrance that lack of diplomatic 
recognition between the two countries has produced is that, 
under a ruling of the State Department, “ the Department 
objects to financial arrangements involving the flotation of a 
loan in the United States or the employment of credit for the 
purpose of making an advance to the Soviet régime. In 
accordance with this policy the Department does not view 
with favour financial arrangements designed to facilitate the 
sale of Soviet bonds in the United States. The Department 
does not object to the financing incidental to ordinary current 
commercial intercourse between the two countries or to 
banking arrangements necessary to finance contracts for the 
sale of American goods on long term credits, providing the 
financing does not involve the sale of securities to the public.” 

As regards practical questions such as visas necessary for 
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the visits of Russian business representatives, the official 
position is that the Department of State has endeavoured to 
reduce to a minimum difficulties affecting commercial 
telations. Visas are readily granted by American Consular 
officers to Russian nationals even if associated with the 
Soviet régime, provided that the real purpose of their visit to 
the United States is in the interests of trade and commerce 
and provided that they have not been associated with the 
international revolutionary activities of the Bolshevist régime. 

An agreement recently concluded with the Turkish 
Government provides for the supply by the Turkish Consuls 
of certain certificates required by American import regulations. 

Soviet trade in America is carried on by a complex of 
Soviet commercial agencies in New York. These are usually 
organised as American companies. The Amtorg Corporation 
represents the principal commercial and industrial organisa- 
tions of Russia, while Selskosoyous is the agent for the 
Central Union of Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives. 
The All-Russian Textiles Syndicate is also represented. 

It is interesting to compare the import and export figures 
of Russo-American trade during recent years with the typical 
pre-war year of 1913. According to Department of Commerce 
figures for 1913, in that year exports to Russia from America 
amounted to $26,465,000. Figures published by the in- 
formation service of the Foreign Policy Association, based on 
estimates made by the Department of Commerce of the United 
States and various Soviet sources, show that exports to the 
Soviet Union for 1927 amounted to $64,824,000. For 1928 
the figure rose to $74,091,000. For the calendar year 1930, 
Mr. Lowman of the Treasury Department informed the 
Senate that American exports to Russia might be valued 
at $150,000,000. 

Imports from Russia were in 1913, $29,315,000. In 
1927 they amounted to $12,974,000; in 1928, $14,025,000; 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


in 1929, $23,500,000. For the calendar year 1930, Mr. 
Lowman valued them at $30,000,000, this figure being for 
the first time in excess of the pre-war total. 

The value of agricultural implements exported to the 
Soviet Union in the year 1929-1930 (June 30 to June 30), 
was estimated at $43,000,000, an increase of $33,000,000 over 
the preceding year. During the first six months of 1930 the 
Soviets bought tractors in the United States to the value of 
neatly $22,000,000. 

According to the Reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, the total purchases of tractors and parts during the 
first six months of 1930 constituted 81 per cent. of the total 
American exports to the Soviet Union. 

At the end of November 1930, the State Department 
released to the newspapers certain information regarding 
American participation covering technical assistance activities 
in Russia. The names of some forty-four companies holding 
contracts with Russia were furnished to the Department of 
Commerce by the Amtorg Trading Corporation. They in- 
clude many very large companies, such as Dupont’s, the 
Ford Motor Company, the International General Electric 
Company, the Radio Corporation of America, and many 
others of almost equal importance. 

The technical assistance that is being furnished covers 
various fields, such as coal mining, automobile construction, 
rationalisation and expansion of the gas and gasolene industry, 
irtigation projects, aluminium plants, fertiliser plants, paper 
mills, steel mills, aniline industry, aviation industry, industrial 
construction, textile mills, meat packing plants, turbine 
construction, fertilisers, road building, motor tyres, marine 
instruments, chemical production and hydro-electric plant. 

Although such technical assistance is a predominant 
feature of American collaboration in the Five-Year Plan, 
American operations are not confined to this. According to 
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the New York Times of December 4th, 1930, the International 
General Electric Company stated that it held two contracts 
with Russia, one of which called for furnishing various 
kinds of electrical machinery and equipment, the other for 
technical assistance and advice. The first contract signed on 
October 9th, 1928, required the purchase by Russia of 
26 million dollars’ worth of equipment, payments being 
distributed over six years. 

Although no official information is available, it is well 
known that many of the firms holding contracts for technical 
assistance have also gone in for merchandising business, and 
it is fairly certainly known that the list furnished by the 
State Department leaves out many large firms doing important 
business with Russia. 

Towards the end of February an official of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railway, together with certain members of a large 
technical railway mission, passed through Warsaw en route 
for Russia, where they are to reorganise the Soviet railway 
system, which has almost broken down under the strain of 
the Five-Year Plan. This mission will not only have the 
task of solving immediate problems but will have an 
important say as regards plans for expansion. American 
interests very naturally hope that this mission will be able 
to divert a satisfactory number of orders for railway materials 
to American plants. 

As regards imports from Russia, it will be seen that 
although these have increased considerably during the latter 
years, their value amounts as yet only to between one-fifth 
and one-sixth of that of American exports to the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, Russian products play an im- 
portant part in many features of American life. It has been 
calculated, for example, that manganese imported from 
Russia is used in the steel parts of one of every two motot- 
cars made in the United States. 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


Certain other imports, such as pulpwood for newspapers 
and casings for sausages, affect two very common and 
highly flavoured features of American life. 

Although the trade balance is obviously very much in 
favour of the United States, yet the increase of Soviet exports 
to the United States has not been accomplished without the 
development of considerable opposition from the American 
concerns engaged in the production of lumber, furs, timber, 
wheat, manganese and coal. 

These interests, together with the American Wage- 
Earners’ Association, at the head of which is Mr. Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President of the American Federation of Labour, 
brought pressure to bear on the Treasury Department with 
a view to obtaining a complete embargo on exports from 
Russia. 

Their efforts so far have obtained only partial success. 

In spite of the fact that a previous embargo, laid in July 
of last year on timber exports from Russia, was lifted by 
otder of President Hoover, the pressure they brought to 
bear resulted in the middle of February in a further embargo 
by the Treasury Department on all timber and pulpwood 
exports from the principal lumber regions of Russia, compris- 
ing all the territory of European Russia to the north of 
latitude 60°. 

This embargo is based on section 307 of the 1930 Tariff 
Act, which prohibits the importation of articles produced by 
convict labour. It is claimed that this proviso of the Tariff 
Act was written in at the request of the American Federation 
of Labour and that the Federation had the Soviet situation 
specially in mind. 

The same interests were recently enabled to bring about 
the passage through Congress of the Kendall Bill, which 
was discussed by the Senate in the middle of February of 
this year. 
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The purpose of this Bill was to bring into immediate 
action the forced labour clause of the Hawley Smoot Tarif 
Bill. As originally drafted, this clause, which reinforced the 
already operative convict labour proviso, did not come into 
force until the 1st January 1932. 

During the hearings before the Senate in this connection, 
the representatives of the American Federation of Labour 
told a Committee that a million American workers would 
be thrown out of work permanently unless steps were taken 
to stop the dumping of Soviet goods in the domestic markets, 
and a representative of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association estimated that continued dumping of Soviet 
lumber would depreciate the value of standing American 
timber by $2,000,000,000. 

The other side of the picture was set out by a Treasury 
official, who stated that the result of an embargo on Russian 
goods “would mean the loss of about 120,000,000 dollars 
yearly in our trade with that nation, for they are human in 
spite of all the stories that you hear to the contrary, and they 
will certainly not buy from a country that does not buy from 
them.” 

So far, however, there seems to be no great degree of 
likelihood that the embargo on timber and pulpwood will b 
extended into a general embargo on the lines of that recently 
adopted by Canada, which, it may be remarked, followed 
very shortly on a visit paid by Mr. Bennett to Mr. Hoover. 

Great attention is, therefore, being paid in the United 
States to the whole question of labour conditions in Russia 
Evidently rival opinions are fairly evenly balanced as to 
whether or not actual conditions under the Five-Year Plan 
really do involve what may be fairly described as forced 
labour. Up to the present a preponderance of the interests 
preferring to remain on friendly commercial terms with the 
Soviet has succeeded in damping down the protests of 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


American home production circles whose products are 
threatened by Russian imports. The general industrial 
depression has, in the main, strengthened the hands of those 
who prefer to turn a myopic or tolerant eye to the tales of 
slavery in the lumber regions of Russia, and to pooh-pooh 
the suggestions that American capitalism is aiding its worst 
enemy. It is felt that this is not the moment to refrain from 
doing business with even the most alarming customers. 

The second line of attack against Soviet importers is 
based on the accusation of dumping. The American Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921 provides for a special dumping duty 
which can be levied whenever it can be proved that the 
exporter’s sales price or the purchase price is less than the 
foreign market value or the cost of production. The amount 
of duty is equal to the proved difference in value. It has 
been claimed that Soviet goods are sold in the United States 
below the price of production. So far, however, this has 
been very difficult to prove owing to the fact that in Russia 
there is practically no private trade, and the Government is 
responsible for all the phases of production. For example, 
in the case of wheat, when this is produced in capitalist 
countries the value of the land is a factor in the cost of 
production and can be estimated, but in Russia, in the Kolhoz, 
the State owns the land and all the machinery as well, so 
that valuation is very difficult. Furthermore, it is by no means 
sure that the imposition of this special duty would really have 
the effect of stopping Soviet imports, seeing that the Soviet 
Government could presumably sell its goods at so low a 
price as to render the extra duty of no avail. 

The Soviets are bringing great pressure to bear in order 
to have the embargo on timber removed and prevent its 
extension to other imports. The timber embargo will 
probably be fought in the Courts and the Soviet Authorities 
are threatening the cessation of further orders from America. 
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In addition to the battles fought under the Anti-Dumping 
Law and the forced or convict labour clauses in the Tariff 
Act, a certain amount of opposition to Soviet imports has 
been caused by Soviet trading operations on the Chicago 
wheat market. On September 19th, 1930, Mr. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture, telegraphed the Chicago Board of 
Trade to the effect that the All-Russian Textile Syndicate had 
contributed to the slump in wheat prices by short selling on 
the Grain Exchange. The Vice-President of the Soviet 
Syndicate admitted short sales on three consecutive days, 
and stated that the transaction was a purely business one. It 
seemed to be the general opinion that such operations by 
foreign dealers were common practice and that the Soviet 
operations could hardly have had a material effect on prices. 
Nevertheless, the Chicago Board of Trade, in agreement with 
Secretary Hyde, passed a resolution deprecating the selling 
of futures upon American exchanges by any foreign Govern- 
ment. They stated this to be a development of commerce of a 
seriously objectionable character. It cannot, however, be 
said that this admonition was at all effective in maintaining 
wheat prices, which, since the resolution was passed, slumped 
even further. 

More recently the American Sausage Casing interests 
succeeded in obtaining a ruling from the American Govern- 
ment providing for the cessation of the practice, which 
formerly existed, by which the American port authorities 
could accept the hygiene certificates of Soviet officials covering 
shipments of sausage casings from Soviet ports. This 
action caused some comment. 

Very naturally all this activity and the constant searchlight 
of newspaper publicity has seriously exercised American 
public opinion. Many serious thinkers are wondering whether 
it is really in the best interest of the American capitalist 
nation to aid and bolster up a régime which is fundamentally 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


hostile to it, and whether too high a price will not have to be 
paid in the future for the gains in export trade which are now 
being realised. The fact that American technical assistance, 
covering the construction of factories and plant in Russia, is 
being used to make Russia at least partially independent of 
certain important American exports in the future, is freely 
discussed. 

The American Chemical Society, through its journal— 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry—in an editorial stated 
recently: “Too high a price can be paid for trade and its 
accompanying monetary profits. It is here we have shown 
dangerous complacency, too much of our dollar diplomacy 
and too little regard for world welfare.... We contend 
against communism in America and do what we can to 
encourage it in Russia.” 

The situation has been somewhat influenced by the 
publication on January 18th of the report of what is known 
as the “ Fish Committee,” which was set up to go into the 
whole question of the alleged communist activities in the 
United States. After dealing with the extent of the Red 
movement in the United States, which it estimated as being 
between 500,000 and 600,000 strong, “ thoroughly and highly- 
organised, and extremely active,” this report went on to 
estimate the number of communists in the United States 
paying dues at not over 12,000. 

The whole movement, according to the report, is directed 
from Moscow and carried on in the United States through an 
organisation in New York. Soviet propaganda is said to 
emanate from 12 daily newspapers, 30 odd weeklies and 
monthlies and some 16 other publications of irregular 
appearance. Of these, two are said to be published in Moscow, 
one in Berlin and 10 in New York. 

The chief centre of all communist activities, including 
political, says the report, is in New York City, where is the 
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central committee, which is alleged to be the channel through 
which instructions from Moscow arrive. 

It is interesting to note that in this section of the report 
the Committee paid a tribute to Samuel Gompers and William 
Green of the American Federation of Labour, who had 
refused to compromise with the communist elements in their 
unions and had “ stood in the front line trenches between 
Americanism and communism.” “If it were not for the 
fact that the American Federation of Labour, under the 
patriotic leadership of William Green and his predecessor, 
Samuel Gompers, has refused to compromise with the 
communists in the United States, who have been trying to 
bore from within in order to gain control of the labour 
unions, communism would be a serious threat to American 
industry.” 

Nevertheless, it was admitted that some success had been 
gained by the communists. 

The report says that “the youth’s movement” of the 
communist party has been only partially successful, although 
it stated that there were quite a number of active communists 
in New York University and communists were also found to 
have been active in the Universities of Chicago, Wisconsin, 
Washington, California, Harvard and Columbia. 

It is stated that the Navy Code and Signal Section has 
been engaged for five months trying to decode more than 
3,000 messages exchanged between the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation and the Government at Moscow, but apparently 
it has not been possible to break the code. 

As regards Amtorg and trade between the two countries, 
the report is somewhat undecided. It repeats the charge that 
the Russians have been speculating in the Chicago wheat 
market for the purpose of depressing prices and increasing 
the discontent amongst grain-growers. 

It also reiterates the alleged dumping of Russian lumber, 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


pulpwood, oil, manganese and manufactured goods. One 
of the fourteen recommendations deals with this position. 
It recommends that the Treasury Department request, 
through the State Department, permission to send in in- 
spectors or agents to investigate the prison camps and the 
pulpwood and timber-cutting districts of Soviet Russia, so 
that a reliable report may be obtained which would enable 
an intelligent enforcement of the Forced Labour Clause in 
the Tariff Act. This part of the report states: “If the 
Soviet Government should refuse such a reasonable request 
when approximately 1,000 Russian engineers and Soviet 
subjects are roaming about at will in the United States, 
gathering all kinds of information in our factories, mills and 
mines, then the Committee recommends that the Treasury 
Department prohibit the entry of Soviet pulpwood and 
lumber until such time as investigation is allowed.” 

The thirteenth recommendation provides for immediate 
consideration to be given by Congress to the placing of an 
embargo on the importation of manganese from Soviet Russia. 

In spite of these recommendations, and of the general 
tone of the report, the Committee, pronouncing on the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, said that “ under the rules of 
evidence we find that there is not sufficient legal evidence in 
the record to prove the connection of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, as a body corporate, with subversive activities.” 

It is interesting to note that the report comments on the 
allegation that Judge Thomas D. Thacher, the present 
Solicitor-General of the United States, was the lawyer who 
otganised Amtorg and that the firm of lawyers to which 
Thacher belongs have, in effect, a virtual monopoly of 
recommendation of entry visas for Russians wishing to enter 
the United States for trading purposes. Although as a 
corporate body the case is not proven against Amtorg, yet 
the report finds that all the high officials in this corporation, 
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as is somewhat natural, are Bolsheviks, and revolutionists, 

It is stated that Amtorg has built up a credit with American 
banks and business interests of some 80 million dollars, 
whereas the capital investment of the trading corporation js 
only two million dollars. 

“Tts business is conducted largely on a credit basis, and, 
in case of failure of the Soviet Government or of the 
repudiation of that Government, Amtorg’s ability to pay 
would be gone.” It is probably this section of the report 
which has been most intensively studied in the United States, 

One of the members of the Committee, Representative 
Nelson of Maine, sets forth his personal conclusion that 
communist agitation in America is but part of a passing 
phase in human progress. 

After a hasty survey of the question which begins with 
Plato and goes up to the present time, he concludes that 
there is no occasion for “‘ hysteria.” He contends that “ our 
best defence against the red shirt of the communist and the 
black shirt of the fascist is the blue shirt of the American 
working man.” 

The recommendations of this Committee have already 
provoked considerable opposition amongst liberal and left 
circles in America and it is almost impossible to forecast 
its results. 

So much for the situation in America. In Russia itself 
the American effort grows apace. 

Exclusive of pre-war commitments it is calculated that 
American corporations have 170 million dollars invested in 
Russia at the present time. With the development of the 
Five-Year Plan this figure may be doubled or even trebled. 
It has already been shown that the American interests in 
Russia are even now sufficiently powerful to exercise a very 
marked influence on the policy of the American Government 
towards Russia. 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


There are nearly 2,000 persons from the United States 
working in Russia both as technical experts employed by 
the Soviet Government and as employees of American 
Concession Companies. Many of these are receiving very 
high salaries, even taking into consideration the cost of living 
and the uncomfortable conditions in Russia. Recent advices 
from Moscow state that the Soviets will continue to import 
technicians to meet the demands of the Five-Year Plan for 
1931. From this it may be deduced that efforts to develop 
native industrial talent by intensive training and short high 
pressure courses have not been entirely successful. 

It is reported that 13,000 additional men will be needed 
for 1931, including 3,000 engineers, 3,000 foremen and 7,000 
skilled workers. Europe is expected to supply about 2,600 
of the engineers and the same number of foremen, and about 
5,000 skilled workers. It is expected that some 2,800 
Americans will be engaged. 

The correspondent of a prominent American paper who 
recently undertook a comprehensive visit to Russia calculates 
the total American pay-roll of the Soviet Union at 10,000,000 
dollars a year. 

The largest American colony in the Soviet Union appears 
to be in the Stalingrad Tractor Factory, where there are 300 
Americans at work. A few of these Americans are engineers, 
but the majority are highly-skilled workmen. Most of these 
workmen work under a one-year contract and receive from 
200-300 dollars a month, which is paid into an American 
bank in dollars. They receive also, in addition to this salary, 
from 300-400 roubles a month, which is paid to them in 
troubles in Stalingrad. Their living arrangements are 
described as follows: ‘ Their breakfast, lunch and dinner 
in the American restaurant costs them 3 roubles and 50 
kopecks per day, their rent from 22-32 roubles per month.” 
An additional attraction may be that, apparently, cognac, 
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wine and beer are plentiful and very cheap, being served in a 
special co-operative store reserved for the American workmen. 

It appears that relations between the imported mercenary 
workers and the Simon pure proletarian rank and file of the 
Five-Year Plan are not invariably cordial and would probably 
furnish an interesting study in the field of industrial relations. 
A typical incident was described as follows: *“‘ On the ‘ wall 
newspaper ’ in the American restaurant stood a notice to the 
effect that ‘ the scoundrels who spread the rumour that the 
body of the dead American was taken from its grave and 
robbed of its clothing are nothing else than counter- 
revolutionaries ’.” This was apparently a reply to a rumour 
which had got about that Russians were looting the graves 
of dead Americans. 

A further illustration of American and Russian industrial 
relations is given by a correspondent who visited the 
collective farm known as Gigant in the North Caucasus, which 
is, perhaps, particularly attractive to the American mind 
because it is the largest farm in the world. The correspondent? 
states: “‘ Mr. Bogomalkin’s (the Russian manager of the 
farm) relations with his staff may be estimated by the fact 
that occasionally when receiving the American members of 
the supervisory crew he draws a revolver from his desk and 
plays with it meaningly the while he reminds them of their 
duty.” 

It is a fixed policy of the Soviet to train young workers 
in the new factories under American supervision. In the 
Stalingrad plant, among every group of from 20 to 30 
operators, there is an American workman who supervises 
and instructs until the Russians have obtained sufficient skill 
to dispense with his services. 


1 Mr. Knickerbocker, of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, in a series of articles 
entitled “‘ The Red Trade Menace.” 


2 Idem. 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


The general question of relations with Soviet Russia is 
certainly the most difficult problem which confronts the State 
Department at the present time. Subject to pressure from the 
conflicting interests of the exporters to Russia, who wish to 
see more cordial relations and the establishment of an 
American Diplomatic Mission in Moscow for the protection 
of trade, and from those of American producers, threatened 
by Russian imports, who wish to bring about a complete 
embargo, Secretary Stimson is reported to be planning the 
appointment of an additional Under-Secretary to deal with 
Russian Affairs. 


Rumours are also current in Washington to the effect that 
the President may ask Mr. Dwight Morrow to make a special 
study of the whole question of Russian dumping and to 
report on its effect on world commodity prices, and also as 
to the possibility and advisability of some sort of concerted 
action to deal with this question. 


Be this as it may, obviously the present equilibrium is 
unstable, and a move towards either more or less cordial 
relations between the two countries is imminent. 


Further proof of the extreme delicacy of the situation is 
afforded by reports from Washington to the effect that the 
State Department, at the suggestion of President Hoover, 
has decided that the holders of diplomatic or special passports 
are not to be allowed to use these passports for the purpose 
of entering Soviet Russia, and that the various Consulates 
have received instructions not to visa such passports for 
Russia. This instruction is considered to be specially directed 
at certain Members of Congress who had announced their 
intention of studying conditions in that country during the 
summer vacation. It is considered that this order will arouse 
considerable opposition in Congress, and it is significant that 
it should have been given at the present juncture. 
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The future of the collaboration between the United 
States and what is perhaps the most united State in the world 
can hardly fail to be supremely important and fateful, 
American credits to Russia, which formerly were generally 
speaking of a very short term character, are, despite American 
resistance, gradually being lengthened by the Soviets. This, 
in effect, means that for many years, if American participation 
continues to grow at the present rate, America will be in- 
terested in the stability of the Soviet régime, and will, in fact, 
have to arrange for the recovery of heavy payments. 

Generally speaking, these heavy payments can only be 
met through Russian exports, and obviously a large proportion 
of these Russian exports will have to be directed to the United 
States. This, in turn, prejudices other American interests, 
which will redouble their already existing efforts to have them 
excluded under one pretext or another. 

The discovery of the common enthusiasm for gigantic 
enterprise and “ planning ” has already done much to improve 
the position of the Soviets in American public opinion. Ata 
time when most American thinkers and intellectuals are 
lamenting the present manifestations of capitalist planlessness 
in the past, the mere fact of the existence of a Russian plan, 
apparently even more grandiose than anything which has yet 
emanated from the brain of any Transatlantic record-beating 
engineer, has given people in America furiously to think. 
Increased familiarity with the agencies of the Soviet and with 
the workings of its system has done a good deal to strip the 
bogey of communism of its terrifying aspect. It would, 
however, be a great mistake to over-exaggerate this aspect 
of the question. Contacts remain only extremely superficial 
and the two peoples have not really begun to understand 
each other. It is very likely that subsequent disillusion will 
be extremely bitter. American faith in capitalism is unim- 
paired, and so far, the depression has only served to show how 
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RUSSIA AND U.S.A. 


deeply implanted in American consciousness are the principles 
of capitalism and the competitive system. At present the 
tendency is towards the belief that the two systems can 
flourish side by side and can hold commercial intercourse 
without either one being endangered, provided that certain 
safeguards are taken. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what will be the effect 
on Russo-American relations of a successful development 
of the Five-Year Plan, by which the Soviet Government 
might be in a position, not only to exchange raw material 
exports for industrial equipment and semi-manufactured 
goods, but also to enter into the manufactured goods export 
field and threaten the home and export markets of the United 
States. Already in Manchuria, American export houses are 
feeling the effects of Russian competition. 

The most optimistic opinion in the United States counters 
this question with the hope that the effects of the success of 
the Five-Year Plan will bring about greater modifications 
in Russia itself than in any other country, and that as a result 
of these modifications there will be a move to the right and 
peaceful commercial competition will be possible between 
the two systems, particularly as the American capitalist 
system may itself show a certain swing-over to the left in 
the fairly near future. 

These are, of course, mere conjectures and opinions, but 
it is obvious that the situation is one which, concerning as 
it does Geneva’s two most prodigious prodigal sons, will 
frequently preoccupy the minds of those who are interested 
in assuring world peace. 








THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
BROADCASTING 


By LEonaRD WOOLF 


JOURNALIST reported the other day that, 

walking late at night down a deserted city 

street, he was amazed suddenly to hear an 

orchestra playing one of Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concertos, and was reassured to find that he had not 
been bewitched, but merely that an L.C.C. road night- 
watchman had brought his portable wireless with him 
as well as his coke brazier. In the Tottenham Court 
Road, from one shop the noise of dozens of screaming 
parrots greets the passer-by, while two or three doors further 
up he may hear the voice of Sir James Jeans from a loud- 
speaker booming to the unending line of busses about the 
mystery of the universe and its stellar spaces, or Sir Josiah 
Stamp on the mysteries of finance and currencies, or Mr. 
Roger Fry on the mysteries of the “ picture space ” and art. 
To an observer, meditating on the human ant-heap and its 
strange history, there is something almost terrifying in these 
phenomena. There is a disturbing incongruity between the 
line of L.G.O. Company’s red busses and the cluster of 
nebule in Coma Berenices; and one remembers that the 
L.C.C. night-watchman, who listens to the Brandenburg 
Concerto of nights, probably has to listen for a great part of 
his day to the asphalt company’s road drilling machine, 
which produces the most soul-destroying and nerve-racking 
noise ever yet invented by God or man. 

Broadcastin,, may well prove to be the most revolutionary 
invention in human history. The noise of the Brandenburg 
Concerto issuing from the loud-speaker and the noise of the 
road drill are both the products of mechanical inventions. 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH BROADCASTING 


We live, as journalists so often tell us, in the machine age. 
But, except for printing, mechanical inventions have hitherto 
primarily affected our bodies. Science and machines have 
made the civilization of the twentieth century differ from 
that of the seventeenth; our bodies live longer, are 
differently clothed and fed, are warmer and are much more 
quickly transported from one place to another. Houses are 
more elaborate; our streets are paved and there are gas 
pipes under the pavements and drains under the gas pipes 
and electric railways under the drains. The man who lays 
the gas pipes or attends to the drains probably has more 
material objects in his house than a seventeenth century peer 
had in his great mansion. But science and machinery have 
not made nearly as much difference to the inside of our heads 
as to the outside of our bodies. Printing machinery and 
improvement in means of transport have multiplied books 
and newspapers and their readers, but no one could pretend 
that the products intended for popular consumption, the 
newspapers with a million circulation and the books with 
100,000, are evidence of much wide-spread culture. Nor is 
this surprising, since little has been done to furnish the minds 
of the mass of the people with the prerequisites of intellectual 
civilisation in the way in which their bodies have been 
furnished with the prerequisites of material civilisation. 
Six hundred hereditary peers have just decided that 500,000 
children of the working classes shall every year cease to 
receive education after the age of 14. 

The prerequisites of spiritual civilisation are knowledge 
and opportunities of training the mind in the understanding 
of intellectual problems and the appreciation of works of art. 
Except, perhaps, in Greece for a short period nearly 2,500 
years ago, these prerequisites have been jealously maintained 
as the monopoly of small classes of the population—just as 
we see the 600 peers, the majority of whom are neither 
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desirous nor capable of using that monopoly themselves, 
to-day refusing to extend it to the working classes. The 
importance of wireless lies in the fact that it is primarily an 
intellectual instead of a material machine; it is capable of 
being used to broaden the base of spiritual civilisation in 
the way in which previous inventions have broadened the 
base of material civilisation. Millions of people listen in, 
and, for the first time in the history of the world, society 
has in its hands an instrument by which those millions can 
be given, at the price of 10/— per annum, knowledge, opinion, 
literature, music, or, in one word, culture. 

The above reflections are, no doubt, obvious common- 
places. But such commonplaces are always the kind of 
truths which are accepted in principle but neglected in 
practice by those people who pride themselves on common 
sense. In the case of broadcasting, there are peculiar dangers 
which make it more than likely that men of common sense 
will miss the opportunities by forgetting the fundamental 
truths because they are commonplaces. The rapidity of the 
development of broadcasting is one danger. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation, any one can see, may be used 
to-day as the most powerful instrument for moulding public 
opinion in this country. Yet in Mr. Walter Lippman’s 
well-known book, Public Opinion, which was written and 
published less than 10 years ago, whereas the whole of Part 
VII. with its four chapters is devoted to newspapers, broad- 
casting is not mentioned at all in the table of contents. 

The B.B.C., as we know it to-day, has existed for less than 
five years. Its potentialities are immense whether for cultural 
good or cultural evil or for that drab, grey negation of all 
culture, good and evil, which is so characteristic of our 
machine civilisation and of which our architecture, schools, 
newspapers, and bowler hats are all examples. How this 
powerful instrument will be used must depend upon the 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH BROADCASTING 


attitude of those who control it to knowledge, politics (in 
the widest sense) or opinion, and entertainment, or, in other 
words, to education, public opinion, and culture. They 
have it in their power to create an educated democracy by 
giving ordinary men and women the facts over the whole 
field of human knowledge which, in practice, hitherto only 
the “upper classes” have been able to acquire. But if 
democracy is to work, it must be educated not only from 
the point of view of knowledge, but also from that of opinion. 
The future of democracy depends upon whether it is or is 
not possible to develop as the controlling factor in human 
society an educated, informed, tolerant, and rational public 
opinion. Public opinion can only be informed, tolerant, and 
rational, if ordinary people are accustomed to hear every kind 
of private opinion stated and argued in public. Since the 
military victories of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great silenced the chatter of the Athenian market place, in 
which the ordinary man was able to listen to Pericles 
explaining his war aims or his conception of Athenian 
democracy, Socrates arguing about the existence of God 
with a sophist, or Cleon, the Empire Crusader, explaining 
his financial policy, democracy has had no means of broad- 
casting opinion and controversy freely, until the B.B.C. 
opened its doors in Savoy Hill. Finally, the attitude of the 
broadcasting authorities to entertainment will be no less 
important than the view which they take of knowledge and 
opinion. The level of a people’s civilisation is shown even 
more by what they enjoy than by what they know and 
believe. If we know that the ordinary man in Athens counted 
it an entertainment to sit on a stone seat and to listen 
consecutively to three plays of Sophocles or Agathon, that 
in 1700 in London he was entertained by watching a bald- 
faced dog of Middlesex fight with a fallow dog of Surrey, 
and in 1931 by watching League football or a wild west 
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film and by listening to a jazz band, we know already a good 
deal about the differences in the civilisations of ancient 
Athens, Queen Anne’s England, and the existing British 
Empire. When a night-watchman finds more entertainment 
in a Brandenburg Concerto than in a music-hall song, we 
may be as certain that civilisation has changed as it did when 
the city rabble found entertainment in wild beast fights and 
gladiatorial shows rather than in the Olympic games and the 
tragedies of Euripides. It is not by any means certain, on 
the other hand, that the civilisation of those who know that 
the earth is flat will differ from those who know that it is 
round or that the culture of those who believe that the 
Holy Sacrament should be reserved will differ from the culture 
of those who believe that it should not be reserved. 


The future of the B.B.C. is one of the most important of 
political questions before us to-day. Intelligently developed, 
broadcasting might change the face of our civilisation and 
make the world safe for democracy, but if the opportunities 
are missed because of the intellectual timidity or pull of 
vested interests, the two most powerful engines which tum 
the wheels of modern society, we shall only have added the 
loud-speaker and the ether to the many instruments of the 
drab, vacuous, mechanical efficiency which we miscal 
civilisation. Which course the future is to take, must depend 
upon two things: the constitution of the B.B.C. and the 
policy with regard to truth, opinion, and culture adopted 
by those who are its directors and administrators. 


The future constitution of the B.B.C. must be considered 
in relation to its past and its present. Since January, 1927, 
the B.B.C. has been a semi-public Corporation with a Royil 
Charter. Its Charter ensures ita monopoly. Ultimately it is 
subject to the control of the Postmaster-General who is 
responsible for its administration to Parliament. Its revenue 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH BROADCASTING 


is derived from a share (about 7/-) of the 10/- licences issued 
by the Post Office. Hitherto the Postmaster-General has 
interfered very little with the administration and policy of 
the B.B.C. Its controlling body has been the Board of 
Governors appointed for five years in December, 1926. 
The members of the Board are: Mr. Witley, Chairman (who 
succeeded Lord Clarendon, the first Chairman), Mrs. Snowden, 
Lord Gainford, Sir Gordon Nairne, and Dr. Rendall. Under 
the Board is a permanent official, the Director-General, 
Sir John Reith, and under the Director-General is a staff 
which arranges the programmes. The only other part of the 
constitutional machinery which requires mention is the two 
Councils, one for adult education and the other for schools, 
which co-operate with the programme staff in arranging the 
programme for certain hours. These councils are in the 
nature of consumers’ councils for they bring the B.B.C. 
officials in direct touch with the educationists and so with 
the demand for educational programmes. 

Looking at this constitution, one observes that the 
governing body is appointed by the Government and that, 
in fact, it represents age, safety, and respectability. At its 
head is an ex-Speaker, aged 65 ; Lord Gainford represents 
business and politics and is aged 71; Sir Gordon Nairne 
fepresents finance, being a Director of the Bank of England, 
and is aged 70; Dr. Montague Rendall, who resigned the 
Headmastership of Winchester in 1924, represents Education, 
and is aged 69; Mrs. Snowden is wife of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the present Government, and must be 
presumed by this fact to represent Labour and by her sex the 
younger generation. These estimable and distinguished 
persons were, no doubt, some twenty or thirty years ago, each 
extremely good at his own particular job; to-day, no doubt, 
they are distinguished and high-minded old gentlemen. 
If it were not characteristic of our national methods and 
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public men, of our traditional contempt for education and all 
the things of the intellect, it would seem merely a bad joke 
to entrust the control of the B.B.C., in which youth and 
enthusiasm, sympathy with new ideas, contact with the 


present and imaginative insight into the future are all needed. 


if its immense possibilities are to be realised, to a Board of 
retired septuagenarians. In fact, the Board of Governors, 
as at present constituted, cannot and does not control the 
B.B.C. It meets from time to time, and there is no question 
that its members perform their duties with the greatest 
conscientiousness, but the Corporation is controlled and its 
policy dictated by the Director-General. The present holder 
of that office is reputed to be a man of great force of character 
and his rule is an autocracy. Much could be said in praise 
of the development of broadcasting under Sir John Reith’s 
rule, and to-day we all know the good points about a dictator- 
ship. If you “ want things done,” the man to get them done 
is a dictator. Nevertheless, if the B.B.C. is to play the part 
open to it in creating an educated and civilised democracy, 
a dictatorship is the form of government least suited to it. 
Dictatorship and democracy are incompatibles, whether in 
Russia, Italy, or the B.B.C. If broadcasting is to fulfil its 
highest destiny, the controller of the microphone must be 
absolutely catholic and impersonal, must be, in fact, the 
representatives of an educated, tolerant, open-minded and 
cultured democracy. Under a dictator the policy of the 
B.B.C. will necessarily be his policy; listeners-in will not 
be given all truth and all opinions, but only that particular 
cross-section of truth and opinion which the dictator thinks 
good for them. An eminent thinker will be warned off the 
ether because the dictator does not approve of his marital 
history or his views on marriage, or the reviewers of novels 
will be forbidden to mention any new book, however 
important, to listeners-in, which, in the opinion of the 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH BROADCASTING 


dictator, might bring a blush to the innocent cheek of a 
school-girl living in Kensington in the year 1880. 

This brings us to the question of policy, inextricably 
connected with that of constitution. What purpose or pur- 
poses should the B.B.C. serve ? Originally it was looked upon 
almost entirely as an instrument of entertainment, competing 
with the gramophone at one end and the variety entertainment 
at the other. But as soon as it began to provide talks, it 
became clear that its two other possible functions could not 
be ignored ; it developed into an educational instrument for 
providing facts and knowledge and a platform for the 
expression and discussion of opinion. At the moment the 
future of the B.B.C. mainly depends upon its future policy 
with regard to these two functions. If it is to become a 
living and creative force in democratic society, it must do 
three things. First, it must continue and extend its strictly 
educational talks both for children, young people, and adults, 
on science, music, languages, domestic economy, horticulture 
and agriculture, and all the other branches of knowledge. 
Secondly, it must provide education in the wider sense by 
impartially putting before people all facts and every kind of 
knowledge. Here there is already a danger that timidity and 
personal opinion will sap the vitality and destroy the 
usefulness of the B.B.C. Every Englishman in public pays 
lip-service to democracy, but in practice and private too 
often denies its postulates. One of its postulates is that “the 
people” should decide things for themselves and that it 
should not be left to the few to decide what the many want 
and what should be given to them. This implies that the 
many should also be given the prerequisites of a rational 
choice, namely the facts and knowledge—so far as possible, 
all facts and knowledge, not those which a dictator or 
oligarchy think safe or innocuous. But if this be true of 
education and knowledge, it is even more true of opinion and 
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controversy. An educated, tolerant and rational democracy 
is impossible unless it is given and takes the opportunity of 
hearing every kind of opinion. The more living and 
important the question, the more controversial it will be, 
At first under its new constitution, the B.B.C. barred 
controversy. Such a policy would, however, obviously have 
ended in that kind of coma which, in corporations, institutions, 
and societies, answers the same purpose as senility and death 
in human beings. The Board of Governors therefore relaxed 
the ban, first by allowing debates on such controversial 
subjects as religion, and, later, series of talks by different 
people representing different opinions. Whether the B.B.C. 
continues to live or relapses into coma, depends to a large 
extent upon the development and extension of controversial 
“ talks.” 

We can now return to the question of the B.B.C’s 
constitution, for it is obvious that the ideal policy will only 
be pursued if we get an ideal constitution and the right 
persons in control. It will, in any case, be an extraordinarily 
difficult thing to keep it on an even keel during the next ten 
years towards the desired and promised land. On every side 
is a Scylla or a Charybdis. There is the danger of the dictator- 
ship of personal opinion and the danger of the fear of 
responsibility which comes from confusing every newspaper 
stunt with “ public opinion” ; the danger of safety first and 
Pecksniffian respectability, of vested interests, party politics, 
propaganda, bureaucracy and officialdom, and the dead hand 
of convention which keeps the present and the future tied to 
the corpse of the past. The best way of seeing how the B.B.C. 
may overcome these dangers in the next ten years is to consider 
how its constitution has enabled or disabled it during the last 
five years. 

Its constitution as a semi-public and semi-independent 
corporation has been of immense importance. It has made 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH BROADCASTING 


it financially secure and has therefore saved it from the 
disaster, which has befallen similar organisations elsewhere, 
of being dependent upon advertisement revenue. It has 
also to a considerable extent removed it from the dangerous 
sphere of party politics. And here we come to the first really 
difficult problem. The future of broadcasting as an instrument 
of education and civilisation is seriously threatened by the 
influence of party politics and also by that of bureaucracy. 
It is essential that the Corporation should retain its monopoly, 
and it seems to be inevitable therefore, under our political 
system, that the ultimate responsibility for its administration 
should remain with a minister answerable to Parliament, 
though the ministry responsible should certainly be Education 
ot Fine Arts rather than the Post Office, which is quite 
unsuitable for this task. Again it seems inevitably to follow 
from this that the governing board must be appointed by 
the Government of the day. Yet if the B.B.C. is to pursue 
its task of educating democracy, of giving people impartially 
all kinds of knowledge and every variety of opinion, party 
politics must have no influence upon the selection of persons 
for the Board of Governors or upon the choice of subjects 
and speakers for broadcasting. As regards the personnel of 
the governing board, “ politics” played little part in the 
appointment of the first Governors, and, with our love of 
unwritten constitutions and the establishment of precedents, 
it might be possible to create and maintain the tradition that 
persons appointed to the Board of Governors of the B.B.C. 
should always be “ outside party politics.” 

The indirect influence of party politics upon the B.B.C. 
and its programme is more insidious and therefore more 
dangerous. The Corporation consults the party whips on 
subjects likely to be of interest to politicians and in theory 
preserves its autonomy and right of action. In the first place, 
this establishes a far too wide sphere of influence for the 
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party politician, for practically every subject is potentially of 
interest to politicians. Secondly, in practice it gives the party 
whips a kind of censorship over the choice of subjects and 
speakers where they seem to impinge upon politics. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the future of broadcasting. No doubt 
everything should be done to prevent the B.B.C. from being 
nobbled, generally or on any particular issue, by one of the 
parties, and it would be the obvious duty of a party whip 
publicly to protest against the slightest sign of party 
favouritism. The other day, however, we learnt that a 
debate between two well-known politicians had been can- 
celled in order that the party whips might be consulted. 
A party whip is surely the last person in the world who 
should be given such power and influence. The B.B.C. 
should offer a platform for every kind of opinion and most 
of the vital controversies impinge upon party politics. If 
party whips had their will, they would never be discussed 
at all—except by the party hacks. 

But there is yet another way in which politics are being 
allowed to interfere with the best work of the B.B.C. If 
there are any two questions about which the people of Britain 
ought to have been given all available knowledge and opinion 
during the last twelve months, they are Russia and India. 
They are bitterly controversial questions, no doubt, and that 
precisely is why they are living questions and should be dealt 
with by the B.B.C. The intelligent way to deal with them 
would be to let all sides to the controversy have their say 
and, in addition, to try to get impartial persons with know- 
ledge, if such exist, to give facts. Howls of abuse would, 
of course, go up from both sides of extremists—an example 
of it may be found in the Morning Post’s rage at a recent 
talk on Russia. But it will be only when both sides of 
extremists are abusing the B.B.C. that we shall know that it is 
doing its work properly. 
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With regard to Russia and India it took the easy path of 
silence and timidity. Only quite recently has the ban against 
talks on Russia been raised and there is still silence about 
India. The reason is to be sought partly in official influence, 
I believe. It has become customary to consult the public 
offices concerned, e.g. the India Office, when there is a pro- 
jected series of talks which may “interest” that public 
department. It is only right that the B.B.C. should, in such 
cases, inform the public department of what the talks and 
who the speakers will be, and in some cases, the departments 
could give valuable advice and assistance. But no Govern- 
ment official should be allowed in effect to decide what 
subjects and speakers it is safe or unsafe for the B.B.C. to 
include in its programmes. 

This brings us to the question of the attitude of the B.B.C. 
towards public opinion. If the B.B.C. is to be democratically 
administered and at the same time to educate the democracy, 
it must be sensitive to public demand and public opinion. 
The difficulty is to get any reliable indication from listeners-in 
either of demand or opinion. Press campaigns against this 
or that broadcasting activity or part of a programme can 
be ignored as press stunts or propaganda. The B.B.C. 
receives, of course, a large number of letters from licence- 
holders, some appreciative and some critical, but no reliable 
conclusions can be based on such letters. There has been 
some discussion of the possibility of a statistical survey of 
certain sections of listeners-in, and if this were possible, it 
might prove of value. As regards policy and principle, the 
B.B.C. ought to be sensitive, but not too sensitive, to public 
opinion. It should make it its business to satisfy the 
demands of its consumers, and the demand of all consumers. 
People who want a jazz band should be able to get a jazz 
band, but people who don’t want a jazz band but do want 
Bach, should be able to get Bach. Some of those who 
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want Bach will complain that there is too much jazz, and some 
who want jazz will complain that there is too much Bach, 
Such complaints may be ignored and, in the provision of 
music programmes, the B.B.C. have recently steered an 
admirable course. But what applies to music should also 
apply to knowledge and opinion, and there the policy of the 
B.B.C. has often shown timidity and a lack of imagination, 
It is monstrous that, because some people think that Mr. 
Gandhi’s views on India are wrong, the man who wants to 
know what Mr. Gandhi’s views are should be denied a talk 
on Mr. Gandhi, or that because Mr. A thinks that Mr. B’s 
last novel is “‘ too advanced,” Mr. C who reviews the novels 
should be forbidden to mention Mr. B’s. 

It is now possible to return to the point from which I 
started, and to reconsider, in the light of the conclusions 
arrived at, the constitution of the B.B.C. At the end of this 
year the term of office of the present Board of Governors 
expires. What is really required is a new Board of young 
and active persons, who would work in close co-operation 
with the Director-General and the programme staff. They 
ought to be absolutely unconnected with party politics. 
They should be persons of courage and independence who 
are in touch with modern thought and movements. It is 
ludicrous that, considering what the activities of the B.B.C. 
are and ought to be, there should be no one on the Board of 
Governors who represents or has the remotest connection 
with science, literature, art, or music. If you appointed as 
Governors of the Bank of England a Board consisting of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Professor Eddington, Lady Astor, Lord 
Darling, and a gentleman who had been Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury in Mr. Gladstone’s last ministry, you would 
have a governing body for the Bank of England similar to, 
mutatis mutandis, though younger than, what you now have 
for the B.B.C. 
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A -younger, progressive, and independent Board of 
Governors would be a great support to the permanent staff 
in its obvious desire to develop broadcasting. It would 
help to keep the programmes catholic and prevent them from 
being narrowed either owing to purely personal views 
within the organisation or the fear of outside criticism. 
The Board should be larger than at present, covering a much 
wider range of interests, and some of its members at any 
rate, should be nominated by educational bodies and the 
Central Councils. If, however, such a Board is unattainable, 
it would be far better to retain the existing Governors. 
For the alternative would almost certainly be a Board of 
Governors on which party politics and “ interests” were 
represented. That would be the end of broadcasting, for the 
various patties and interests would concentrate on preventing 
their opponents from saying anything, and the result would 
be that they would succeed in cancelling one another out and 
leave the B.B.C. a blank and dreary negation. 

Whatever be the future constitution of the Board of 
Governors, much might be done by developing and ex- 
tending the system of Councils. The two existing Councils 
have worked admirably, and, by having both a Central and 
Area Councils for Adult Education, the official responsible 
for arranging the programmes has been kept in touch with 
exactly the right body of persons and at the same time with 
local opinion. Similar Councils should be established to 
advise the officials with regard to other subjects, such as 
science, art, literature, music, and even controversy. If the 
tight persons were appointed, they would help to keep the 
B.B.C. alive, in touch with new ideas, and proof against that 
fear of all outside criticism which besets so many public 
bodies and results eventually in impotent inanition. 











AN ALTERNATIVE TO TARIFFS 
By E. F. Wise, C.B, M.P. 


I. Our PrEsENT TRADE SITUATION. 

N spite of a few small and inconclusive experiments in 
“ Safeguarding,” Great Britain to-day, alone among 
the important industrial countries, maintains practical 
-LiLadherence to the doctrines of Free Trade. On more 
than one occasion, under different names, the electorate has 
been offered a system of Protective duties, but it has con- 
sistently rejected them all. It has been the interests of the 
consumer which have prevailed in favour of a Free Trade 
policy. 

We have paid and are now paying a heavy price for this 
exclusive devotion to the consumers’ interests. Part of that 
Price can be seen in the steady decay over three or four decades 
of British agriculture, whose produce has to be sold in 
competition with surplus produce from all quarters of the 
globe dumped on what is the best and almost the only open 
market in the world. Free Trade was undoubtedly of 
immense value to British industries in the days when we had 
and used the chance of almost unlimited expansion, and even 
in the latter pre-war days, when we were still borne along on 
a wave of prosperity by the momentum acquired in earlier 
years. But in these post-war years, under changing conditions, 
some industries have felt acutely its disadvantages. They 
have been left to bear the immediate brunt in rapidly changing 
markets of any change for the worse in world economic 
conditions anywhere. Any country with a temporary surplus 
has looked to unload it in Great Britain. The importing and 
merchanting interests have sometimes gained heavily. But 
the resulting instability has been one of the factors that has 
delayed the reorganisation and readjustment of British 
industry to meet the conditions of the new post-war world. 
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In fear lest we should damage London’s prestige as the world 
money centre, we have been scrupulously loyal to the gold 
standard theory whilst other countries, notably France and 
the U.S.A., have, in practice, discarded its unwritten rules to 
their own advantage and our detriment. We have had to 
pursue a disastrous deflationary policy even in regard to 
purely internal trade. We have been compelled to give the 
foreigner carte blanche in our capital market, relying rather 
vaguely, on no more than a hope that he might buy British 
goods with the loans we made to him. And we have continued 
to do this during these last few years, though many British 
industries, agriculture included among them, were in urgent 
need of new and cheap capital. 

At the present time we are feeling with accumulating 
force the pressure of world trade conditions. Yet we are 
still apparently proceeding on the assumption that unrestricted 
imports, unrestricted capital exports and the maintenance of 
the gold standard are essential to our national life. Our only 
hope, apparently, is in a general improvement of world trade, 
and even then we are told we must face the inevitable 
necessity of bringing down our average standard of living to 
that of our competitors except to the extent that our earnings 
ate supplemented by interest on past accumulations of capital 
invested abroad. It is indeed a depressing prospect. 

But are we really so helpless ? Is there indeed no possi- 
bility of a substantial reduction of unemployment and of a 
revival of trade except as a bye-product of a general improve- 
ment in world trade conditions brought about by inevitable 
causes whose control is beyond our power? Must we for 
ever assume that because /aissex faire and free imports paid 
us in the nineteenth century, we must adhere to them 
religiously now in the changed conditions of the twentieth 
century? Are we in particular powerless to reorganise our 
€xport and import trade? Can we not somehow give 
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agriculture a chance, and also stimulate the great productive 
trades without depressing the general standard of living? 
It is the purpose of this article to examine these particular 
aspects of the trade problem. 

Despite the disconcerting fact that Protectionist countries 
ate faring no better than we are in the present world crisis, 
the method of tariffs still offers irresistible attractions to many 
minds. The Conservatives and many manufacturers naturally 
turn to it; the former because, indeed, they have never 
abandoned the hope of basing on it an agricultural combined 
with an Empire policy; and the latter because tariffs offer 
an easy road to higher prices and profits in the home market 
and an avoidance of the competition which capitalist industry 
applauds in theory but does its utmost to avoid in practice. 

Latterly it has drawn other recruits. Mr. E. D. Simon 
lucidly voicing the doubts which many former Free Traders 
are feeling as to the inadequacy of the Free Trade dogma in 
this changed world, looks to a low general tariff to give a 
breathing-space to many British industries in the special 
conditions of the present crisis. He looks to it also to get 
out of the difficulty of finding new revenue for national 
purposes without additional direct taxation. He seems, in 
addition, though he is not quite so explicit about it, to share 
the view held by many manufacturers that the best way to 
combat the increasing burden of fixed money wage standards 
whilst prices are constantly falling on account of deflation, is 
to raise the internal price level by means of a tariff. Sit 
Oswald Mosley in his recent manifesto carelessly—or cate- 
fully—threw in a tariff as a sop to industries for which other 
more difficult and elaborate methods of dealing with imports 
are not easily available. The fact that manufacturers generally 
have jumped at his tariff proposals—particularly as they 
understood, rightly or wrongly, that the convenient dictator- 
ship of the Five Supermen was to save such arrangements 
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from the inconveniences of Parliamentary interference or 
ctiticism—should have shewn him that in practice the easy 
short cut of a tariff would quickly submerge his other 
proposals. The memorandum from the Secretariat of the 
Trades Union Congress General Council, generally welcomed 
by the Protectionists as revealing unexpected allies, was, of 
course, in essence a non-commital plea for the examination 
of the problems of overseas trade on their merits, though with 
a natural bias for trade within the Imperial family of nations. 
It certainly indicates a movement against the blind acceptance 
of the Free Trade dogma. But, on close examination, it 
offers no very clear support to the Tariff Reformers, whether 
of the old or the new brigade. 


Il. THe Case Acarnst Tarirrs. 

It is useful, therefore, to set out in brief some of the 
objections which seem to rule out tariffs as a suitable remedy 
in the present situation. It will at the same time help to 
indicate some of the conditions which a satisfactory solution 
ought to fulfil. 

The argument which has exercised the most potent 
influence against tariffs is the familiar one that they inevitably 
and correspondingly raise prices to the consumer. It is from 
the other side argued that this need not happen because 
manufacturers, working at a higher percentage of their 
output capacity for a steady and secure home market, can 
spread overhead charges over a larger output and so bring 
down costs. But the experience of protected countries, and 
such experience as we have had here, shews that consumers 
are very lucky if they get any of the benefits of such reduced 
costs. On the contrary, tariffs make easier the existence of 
agreements for keeping up prices which are already wide- 
spread throughout industry. Manufacturers everywhere try 
to get as much out of the home market as they think it will 
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stand. And the limit of their hopes is correspondingly 
extended by the addition of a tariff to the price of the goods 
of foreign competitors. It may be answered, indeed, with 
some force, that if a substantial reduction can be made in 
the unemployment figures, a slightly higher price for certain 
classes of goods is a price that would be well worth while 
paying. But the industries most suffering from unemployment 
are those primarily concerned with the export trade; and, 
in any case, any increase of employment in the protected 
trades would probably be more than offset by reduced 
employment in the export trades consequent upon the in- 
crease of costs by protective duties. 

Tariffs, moreover, are a very clumsy instrument for the 
purpose of a highly commercial country such as our own, 
dependent to a far greater extent than any other country on 
imports from overseas. Rapidly changing market conditions 
require an easily adaptable mechanism. But import duties 
are necessarily fixed for considerable periods at a time ; they 
cannot be easily adjusted to changing circumstances. A 
tariff barrier which may be considered high enough to prevent 
or hamper the normal operations of individual exporters is 
quite useless against the manceuvres of great central organisa- 
tions which increasingly dominate world trade in both 
agricultural products and industrial goods. A tariff affords 
no adequate protection against the dumping of bounty-fed 
imports. And there is no difference in effect between the 
sale of agricultural produce on world markets with the 
assistance of a Government bounty, and the centralised 
export of surplus production by farmers’ co-operative pools, 
who can, if they please, recoup their losses in particular 
markets by their gains elsewhere at home or abroad. Nor 
does it make any difference whether the sales of manufactured 
goods ate assisted by Government bounties or are undertaken 
without profit as part of a campaign either to get rid of a 
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surplus which, if sold at home, would disorganise the internal 
market, or to fight a foreign competitor. At the same time 
the growth of great firms, powerful enough to crush all 
competition, with international agreements for dividing 
export markets on terms which involve exemption from 
competition in their home markets, increases the ineffective- 
ness of tariffs or, for that matter, of free imports as a protection 
for the consumer. 

The really scientific tariff has yet to be devised. Sir 
Oswald Mosley apparently proposes to base his tariff on 
differences between wage rates in this and other countries. 
Does this mean a varying import duty on goods from different 
countries, say Japan and the United States, whose wage 
standards ate widely different? Wage rates in different 
countries anyhow are very hard to compare, as the officials 
of the I.L.O. or any experienced Trade Union secretary who 
has had to put up a case to a Safeguarding Tribunal would 
be ready to admit. Money rates have to be related to national 
habits and customs in regard to food, to transport facilities, 
to the provision of houses or social services or insurance or 
other advantages at the expense of the employer or the State. 
And so far as agricultural products are concerned there is 
the question, complicated to the point of being almost in- 
soluble, of comparing standards of life among peasant 
cultivators. And when all these intricate calculations have 
been made or guessed at there still remains the fact that wages 
are only one item of competitive costs. There is the weight 
of taxation, central and local, the expenses of transport, the 
burden of debt and interest charges, and so on. In practice, 
Sir Oswald would quickly land himself in the complications 
which have troubled Protectionists in this and other countries, 
and he would soon find his particular brand of tariff indis- 
tinguishable from theirs—a product not of science but of 
wire-pulling. 
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A rough and ready ten or twenty per cent. tariff all round 
obviously has little to justify its different effects on widely 
varying trades. Its inevitable result would be correspondingly 
to increase general prices. There is, too, the question of the 
export trades. Cotton and coal have nothing but harm to 
expect from tariffs, and, in strict fairness, these trades could 
reasonably demand a subsidy or some other compensating 
advantage. 

The export trades, it may be argued, could look for their 
quid pro quo from preferences accorded by the Dominions. 
The Imperial Conference papers so far published contain no 
impartial analysis of the effect of the existing preference 
duties. But there is reason to suppose that the value of the 
preferences is more apparent than real. Actually, despite the 
preferences, by far the greater part of the increase in Dominion 
trade since the war has gone to non-Empire countries. An 
important fact often overlooked is that, at present, our 
trade with the rest of the world is about twice as valuable 
to us as our trade with the Empire and is likely in the next 
decade or two to possess even greater relative importance, 
for, apart from India, the self-governing Dominions contain 
only twenty to thirty million customers as compared with 
the thousand millions or so potential buyers in non-Empire 
countries. A big extension of Imperial Preferences would 
certainly cause Continental and South American customers 
to seek trade connections elsewhere. 

A definite reversion to a tariff policy on the part of this 
country, moreover, would certainly stimulate immediately 
tendencies in many countries, temporarily under control 
but latent, for increasing tariff barriers. It is, indeed, 
argued now, as it was argued twenty years ago, that the 
creation of British tariff walls would enable us to bargain for 
reductions elsewhere. But the experience of foreign countries 
in this connection offers little support to this argument. 
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What is practically certain, indeed, is that the movement now 
started at Geneva, in the direction of general tariff reduction, 
from which this country has so much to gain, would, if we 
changed our policy, at once receive its death blow. 

Il. Import Boarps FoR Foopsturrs. 

But there is an alternative method of sheltering home 
industries from the instability which unrestricted imports 
and dumping inevitably cause—the method of Import Boards. 
For each group of related commodities an Import Board, 
constituted on the lines of a statutory corporation such as the 
P.L.A., or the Electricity Commission, or the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, would be given the monopoly of the 
purchase of all imports. In order to comply with existing 
treaty obligations (so long as these continued) it would have 
to possess corresponding powers in regard to home pro- 
duction. In practice, whilst itself purchasing and handling 
imports, it would, in most cases, probably operate on the home 
market mainly through existing channels. Thus, in the 
standard case, that of wheat, the Import Board would itself 
buy and supply to the millers all the imported wheat they 
needed. In regard to home production, the new Agricultural 
Marketing Bill with its proposed commodity co-operative 
boards, endowed with monopoly powers over the internal 
market, would much simplify this part of the problem. 
Naturally the Import Boards would work in the closest 
co-operation or would themselves in some cases be a con- 
stituent part of the corresponding co-operative marketing 
boards. 

In their purchases overseas Import Boards would use 
existing channels or construct new ones suited to their pur- 
poses. In the case of wheat, the Board would deal direct with 
the Canadian and Australian Pools, the Russian grain export 
monopoly and, in due course, the new central selling organisa- 
tion in Eastern Europe for the exports of cereals of Roumania, 
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Yugoslavia, Hungary and Poland together, which has been 
under discussion for some months and is now tentatively 
agreed. In the case of butter and other dairy produce the 
Import Board would, as suggested in the Imperial Conference 
Report, deal direct with the Dominion producers’ export 
organisations, as well as with the corresponding organisations 
in Denmark and Russia. As regards meat, the Import Board 
would have to face the strong combination of the Vestey and 
Chicago combines with their almost world monopoly of beef 
supplies and their control of cold stores and distribution in 
this country. Here, indeed, the problem would not be an 
excess of supplies, as in the case of wheat, but the creation of 
new sources of supply outside the control of the existing 
trusts. The Meat Import Board would need to have powers 
such as those exercised by the War Office during the war, of 
financing or building or leasing freezing works in cattle- 
producing countries, both old and new. Incidentally, it could 
give to South Africa and, perhaps, to Australia the chance of 
a secure market for their developing beef industry, which so 
far has been denied to them. 

In all such food commodities where demand in this 
country is comparatively constant and a market is assured, 
the Import Boards could, by long-term contracts—again as 
contemplated in the Imperial Conference Report—secure 
such price stabilisation as would enable overseas and U.K. 
producers to plan ahead and to organise their own production 
more effectively than is possible under present conditions of 
violent price fluctuation. 

In general the prices to be guaranteed to home producers 
would be on a parity over a reasonable period with the 
imported prices. But wheat and cereals present special cit- 
cumstances at the present moment and special terms would 
be justified. Wheat prices are now 30 per cent. or so below 
pre-war figures. The general level of agricultural prices, 
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apart from cereals, is still 25 per cent. above pre-war, and the 
wholesale level of all commodities is 5 per cent. above 
pre-war. Retail prices, be it noted, are still 50 per cent. above 
pre-war. But the steady decline in arable cultivation in these 
last few years is being accelerated by prices which mean 
hopeless losses to many of the best farmers. The extent to 
which this country should attempt to stimulate wheat pro- 
duction is a matter of controversy, but it is obviously a 
short-sighted policy to let the problem decide itself by 
large tracts of country in East Anglia dropping out of 
cultivation under the stress of abnormal and certainly 
temporary circumstances. There are already evidences of 
probable contraction of wheat cultivation in other counties 
on account of farmers turning their attention to other and 
more profitable branches of agriculture. Whilst this is 
happening and whilst the policy to be adopted in regard to 
future cereal production in this country is being considered, 
it is surely good policy to guarantee a price for wheat high 
enough to arrest the decline in arable farming. The home 
production of wheat can never meet more than a small 
proportion of our total requirements. A tariff could give the 
British farmer, say, 15/- a quarter above present world 
prices only by placing a 15/- tax on all imports. But an 
Import Board, with its monopoly powers of purchase, could 
buy imports at current world prices but give the home farmer 
a guaranteed price 15/- higher; and since the latter would 
only apply to some 15 per cent. of its total supplies, these 
could be sold at an average of only 2/3 a quarter above world 
prices—a figure which at its maximum represents only about 
td. on the loaf. 

Actually, however, an Import Board would be able to 
effect savings to set against this. Though wheat prices are 
appreciably less than pre-war, bread prices in most parts of 
the country are still 1d. or 2d. more. It is true that wages in 
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the milling and baking trades are higher, but machinery also 
has been much improved. But centralised bulk buying 
would also make possible a more economical organisation of 
transport, of financing, or merchanting, of insurance and 
other charges. And a much more effective control of the 
margins of millers and bakers could be exercised if there was 
a stable price for wheat and flour and costs could really be 
checked. It is reasonable to assume that the economies 
which could be effected under the various headings would 
provide an ample margin for an increase of price to the farmer 
sufficient to secure the continuance of at least present acreage 
without any increase of bread prices to the consumer. 

Each Import Board would, of course, have to be 
responsible to Parliament through the appropriate Minister 
for the discharge of the responsibilities entrusted to it. But 
in the day to day conduct of its business in detail it should 
be immune from political interference. It would need to 
be allocated capital in the form of a Treasury guarantee 
sufficient for the proper discharge of its business on sound 
financial lines. It would be held to account later when its 
annual report was presented to the Treasury and to Parliament. 
The members of each Import Board should be selected by the 
appropriate Minister on grounds of fitness for their particular 
task without having regard to political considerations, 
and could, of course, be dismissed by him for failure to carty 
out their duties. Thus, on the cereals Import Board there 
would have to be two or three competent grain men, one or 
two farmers acquainted with the internal grain trade, and 
one or two representatives of the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement who would safeguard the interest of consumers 
and would also contribute valuable knowledge of distribution 
problems. And the central organisation of the milling 
industry would certainly have to be represented on the Board 
and to work in close liaison with it. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO TARIFFS 


In their purchases the Import Boards neither could nor 
should confine themselves to the Empire. At least two-thirds 
of our imports of foodstuffs are from outside the Empire, 
and whilst the Boards would naturally be biassed in favour 
of long-term agreements with Dominion producers, they 
could not neglect the advantages of contracts with other 
suppliers—both in order to control prices in the Dominions 
and to keep open essential channels of trade with other parts 
of the world. Neither the philosophy of Empire Free Trade 
not the less well-defined Imperialist tendencies of Sir Oswald 
Mosley would provide a sound basis for a stable scheme. 


IV. REciPpROCAL AGREEMENTS FOR Exports. 


Centralised imports would provide the opportunity also 
for reciprocal agreements for the development of exports. 
Preferential tariffs are at best a rough way of influencing trade 
into particular channels. Steady orders to primary producers 
for specific quantities of their goods offer a guaranteed 
market which would free them from the risks of fluctuation 
or the disasters of a slump, and would thus be of undoubted 
commercial advantage to them. And it is reasonable to 
suppose that, in return, they or their Governments would 
find it worth while to concede corresponding advantages to 
British exports. In the last few years in most countries, 
including even the Dominions, British exports have lost 
ground relatively, to the United States, to the Japanese, and 
also to the Germans. The reasons are various. Undoubtedly 
the Americans are using their new power of overseas invest- 
ment to divert trade to themselves in precisely the same way 
as we used it before they were in the field in the nineteenth 
century. But we still have a weapon of immense potency in 
bargaining with agricultural countries anxiously searching 
the world for markets. The British consuming population 
offers the best and the most profitable market in the world to 
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every agricultural exporting nation. Long-term contracts 
for imports could be linked up with reciprocal advantages to 
British exports; it would be immaterial whether by direct 
purchase through organisations in the country concerned or 
by special and more substantial tariff preferences than are at 
present offered. Centralised imports indeed would give us 
powers for securing increased British sales which otherwise 
are out of our reach. 


V. INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS. 


‘The consequence of such schemes being copied by other 
countries may be far-reaching. This is particularly the 
case in regard to wheat which, after all, is the biggest 
common factor in the import trades of European countries, 
It is not without significance that proposals for centralising 
wheat import have been under serious consideration in 
Germany, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, 
during these last few months. And it is reasonable to expect 
that, if Great Britain adopted such a proposal, several 
European countries would at once follow suit. Some would 
do so because it would correspond to their own internal needs ; 
others because they could not in fact risk standing outside. 
In these circumstances the world wheat trade would quickly 
have to take on a new form. On the selling side there would 
be the four or five great co-operative exporting organisations 
in Canada, Russia, Australia, Eastern Europe, and probably 
before very long the Argentine. On the other side, the four or 
five great consuming countries would soon be prepared to act 
together. It would soon be clear that there was only one 
sensible and probably inevitable way out. The two sides 
would then seek to arrange the allocation of the available wheat 
supplies of the world on an agreed price basis between the 
chief consumers. In the early stages details as to price, etc, 
would, of course, present great difficulties, but these would 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO TARIFFS 


be very far from insuperable. The League of Nations would 
find a new and vital function in fostering such real economic 
co-operation. Linked up to the other organs of the League 
it would be an invaluable buttress of the structure of a common 
interest in peace. 


VI. Import Boarps FoR Raw MATERIALS. 


So far the argument has been limited to the importation of 
foodstuffs. But the principle of Import Boards should be 
applied to raw materials such as wool, cotton, timber, etc., 
with necessary modifications for each commodity. Actually 
the arrangements between the timber importing trade and 
the Russian exporters of timber now provide at any rate for 
bulk purchase and it is conceivable that the principle may be 
extended to cover imports from Sweden and Finland. In any 
schemes for rationalising the textile industries, early con- 
sideration would have to be given to the problem of the 
import of the raw material. It is not without significance that, 
in regard to cotton, the Japanese, whose competition is one 
of the most important factors in the present difficulties of this 
industry, have in fact, practically centralised both purchase of 
the raw material and the merchanting of the finished product. 
Bulk import of wool presents no practical problem of 
insuperable difficulty, as war experience shewed. It would, 
of course, be resisted strongly by the speculative interests, 
whose daily sustenance is completely dependent upon the 
continuance of unforseeable fluctuations in prices. But far 
greater concentration of financial control and of production 
is anyhow inevitable in all the great textile industries. Control 
of the raw material by centralised import would provide the 
means for forcing reorganisation of the industry and for 
safeguarding the interests both of the community generally 
and of labour whilst this process was proceeding. 

The present grievous state of the textile trades of the 
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world makes it quite clear that rationalisation on a national 
basis provides no solution at all for the problem of the 
growing excess of productive power over consuming demand. 
The common interests of the cotton textile industries in 
Europe and in Japan require co-operative agreements in 
regard to competition for export markets. International 
rationalisation of the export trade by agreement is the only 
way to avoid the devastating results of the periodical dis- 
organisation of world trade due to excessive competition 
between exporting countries. Centralised control of export 
sales through some such organisation as seemed to be 
indicated in some of the discussions on the Coal Mines Act, 
is essential before any steps can be taken in this direction. 
Other countries have organised their industries to the degree 
which such arrangements make necessary. As in coal, 
Great Britain, which probably has most to gain by inter- 
national agreement, is held back by its lack of organisation. 
As in coal also, there is little hope of such organisation being 
created solely by initiative from within the trade and without 
Governmental powers. The principle of selling monopolies 
has already been carried into operation in some of the 
Dominions for the exports of agricultural producers, and it 
is the basis of the Agricultural Marketing Bill which is now 
before Parliament. It is time that it was applied with courage 
and resolution to the great staple trades on which the country’s 
commercial prosperity depends. And the moment that the 
production of a great industry begins to be organised under 
central control the case for the present chaotic competitive 
methods of purchase of raw material completely disappears. 
Import Boards and centralised export corporations are com- 
plementary and both essential. 


VII. Imports oF CERTAIN MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
An industry like iron and steel presents other features. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO TARIFFS 


Here the problem is not merely one of export of the finished 
goods and of the import of necessary raw materials, but also 
the import of competitive foreign goods. In this connection 
the principle of the Dyestuffs Act is worth attention. There 
a Committee, on which the consumers are in a majority 
over producers, has the responsibility of admitting imports 
in all cases where the British industry is unable to produce 
goods as satisfactory in quality and as cheap in price, apart 
from dumping or special assistance, as those offered by foreign 
competitors. 

In general, however, for commodities for which there is 
not such a wide range of varying types as in the dyestuffs 
industry, an import licensing committee purely judicial in 
its functions is not the best device to regulate imports. It is 
inevitable if the steel trade is to hold its own in the world 
that it should develop a much higher degree of centralisation. 
Already, in fact, the leading steel producers are organising 
themselves for export purposes. Judging from the experience 
of this and similar industries abroad the line of development 
will be in the direction of constituting an export corporation 
whose function could be expanded to cover other purposes. 
Such a corporation, or an associated body specially created 
for the purpose, could undertake the import both of the raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods required by the 
industry from abroad as well as of steel needed to supplement 
British production. Provided that satisfactory representation 
of the great steel-consuming interests were accorded, it might 
be given functions in regard to steel imports corresponding 
to those performed by the dyestuffs licensing committee. 
In that case, it would itself buy from abroad or license the 
import—under, of course, the right of appeal to a Minister 
in case of dispute—of steel which could not be produced in 
suitable quality or at competitive prices in this country. To the 
extent to which production was possible here, at prices which, 
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over a reasonable period, were competitive, imports would be 
excluded. The essential needs which have to be combined 
are those of the steel industry which requires a secure and 
stable internal market as a basis for economical production 
from plants which, in the next two or three years must be 
reorganised and reconditioned with a very considerable 
expenditure of capital, and, on the other hand, the claim of 
the consumer to be protected against having to pay prices 
which on the average are above the world level. 

In the reorganisation necessary for this purpose, it is 
obviously essential to create a community of interests between 
steel producers and steel users. And in the constitution of 
committees or corporations exercising powers of this kind 
entrusted to them by the legislature, it is evident that there 
should be direct representation of the labour interests affected 
both in the steel and in the consuming trades, and also 
nominees appointed by the Government to watch the general 
national interests. 


VII. CoNc.LusIon. 


It is evident that changes of this magnitude would involve 
big questions of difficulty in the relations between the State 
on one hand and industry on the other. Some there may be 
who will dismiss them by a reference to so-called principles 
derived from economic theory or alleged pre-war experience. 
But others will recognise the steady trend of practice in this 
and other countries in the direction of the replacement of 
unco-ordinated individual private enterprise by large scale 
units tending constantly towards monopoly, and, concut- 
rently, of the inevitable change in the attitude of Governments 
concerned to protect both consumers and workers from 
exploitation or from abuse of the wide powers which inevit- 
ably come into the hands of those who control these large 
organisations. It is evident that the age of competition as 
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understood in the nineteenth century is passed. It is clear that 
more and more conscious planning to secure public ends must 
replace mere reliance on the chance that great private enterprise 
corporations in securing their own advantage will assist the 
common interest. Only those blessed with very unusual 
optimism believe that the existing organisation of trade and 
industry, national and international, can extricate itself from 
the present breakdown without fundamental changes. The 
problem before the British people at this moment is whether 
it is prepared to take the lead in initiating changes which 
must also profoundly affect the trading systems of the rest 
of the world , on lines which, though Socialist in character and 
in their intention, can nevertheless be justified by purely 
commercial arguments; or whether it will be content to 
continue aimlessly drifting along whilst world-leadership is 
grasped by other hands. There may be risks in venturing on 
new paths. But there is certainty of disaster if we continue 
as we are. 














THE ECONOMICS OF IMPORT 
BOARDS 


A Criticism of Mr. Wise’s Proposals 


By Prorrssor LIONEL RossIns 


I. INTRODUCTION 


R. WISE’S alternative to tariffs is State Regu- 

lated Trading. To form a judgment on its 

desirability, it is necessary to discuss three 

things: Firstly, the object of such regulations ; 
Secondly, the technical efficiency of the means proposed; 
Thirdly, their broad significance in regard to International 
Relations. My discussion of his proposals will accordingly 
fall under these three headings. For reasons of space, I 
shall confine myself chiefly to the Import Board proposal: 
but much of what I have to say will apply mutatis mutandis to 
Export Boards and the Licensing System. 


II. THE RATIONALE OF STATE TRADING 


It is clear that before passing judgment on the technical 
efficiency of State Trading bodies, it is desirable to know the 
purpose they are intended to fulfil ; it is desirable to come to 
some common agreement regarding the criteria of success 
of economic organisation. If, for instance, State Trading 
were regarded as something desirable in itself, something 
morally superior to any other form of enterprise, it would not 
be reasonable to criticise it because it failed in other ways to 
be as advantageous as other forms of enterprise. Or if, 
again, it were regarded as valuable because it provided 
prestige for the national unit or the skeleton of an organisation 
well adapted to the needs of war, it would clearly be absurd 
to condemn it on more utilitarian grounds. If there is no 
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agreement at all as regards ends, it is obviously quite 
tidiculous to spend much time discussing the efficiency of 
mere means. 

Now I do not believe that any real difference as regards 
ultimate ends divides Mr. Wise from those of us who are not 
yet convinced of the wisdom of his proposals. Mr. Wise is 
a Socialist. The critics of his proposals do not all fall under 
that heading. But in the end the differences between Socialists 
and those non-Socialists who do not represent special 
sectional interests are differences of opinion with regard to 
means. We all desire peace, freedom, and the maximum 
satisfaction of wants for the individual. We attribute no 
value to social forms as such. We judge institutions by the 
utilitarian norm. Our differences relate merely to the most 
expeditious ways of achieving these ends. Our disputes 
concern not values but machinery. 

Nevertheless, I believe that there do exist important 
differences of opinion concerning the proximate criteria of 
the attainment of these ultimate ends. I am inclined to think 
that one of the main reasons why Mr. Wise and those of us 
who differ from his point of view can so seldom make 
ourselves mutually understood, is that we have never reached 
agreement on the simple issue how to describe the conditions 
under which the working of economic institutions really 
conduces to the maximum satisfactions of individuals. Yet 
obviously until this much common ground has been estab- 
lished, further discussion must involve misunderstanding 
and argument at cross-purposes. 

For this reason, before proceeding to concrete exposition 
of my reasons for doubting the technical efficiency or the 
political desirability of Mr. Wise’s proposals, I want to call 
in question one central assumption which seems to me to 
underly the whole of his argument—the assumption, namely, 
that there is any other desirable broad criterion of the 
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effectiveness of economic arrangements than the maximum 
satisfaction of the changing wants of the consumer. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Wise rejects this criterion, 
It is the gravamen of his critique of Free Trade that it has 
sacrificed everything to the interests of the consumer. “ We 
have paid and are now paying a heavy price for. . . .exclusive 
devotion to the consumers’ interests,” he says. “On more 
than one occasion, under different names, the electorate has 
been offered a system of protective duties, but it has con- 
sistently rejected them all. It has been the interests of the 
consumer which have prevailed in favour of a Free Trade 
policy.” In this respect, at any rate, his attitude is similar 
to the attitude of the Protectionist whose policy he condemns. 
Free Trade is condemned because it sacrifices “ industry ” 
to the consumer. It has allowed agriculture to languish and 
other important industries to fall into depression. Moreover, 
when he comes to discuss positive remedies, his recom- 
mendations are based on a similar position. The wheat 
Import Board is recommended, inter alia, because it will 
make possible a subsidy to agriculture. The difference 
between Mr. Wise and the straightforward Protectionist is 
a difference not of principle, but a difference as regards 
procedure. 

I confess I find this very perplexing. It is easy enough to 
understand the attitude of the vulgar Protectionist. Either 
he does not understand a simple argument, or he is openly 
or disguisedly the representative of special interests. In any 
case, it does not occur to him to look beyond the significance 
of particular branches of industry. 

But Mr. Wise is a Socialist. And Socialists, equally with 
Liberals—I use the word in its philosophical sense—look 
not to the special interests of any section, but always to the 
interests of the whole. Now I can understand the Socialist 
objection to a system of economic freedom that such a 
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system satisfies the wrong consumers—that the unequal 
distribution of income gives the productive machine a 
set,” so to speak, which unduly favours those with the 
largest incomes. That is an intelligible and an important 
objection which can only be met fairly and squarely if the 
Liberal can produce evidence that some inequality is a 
necessaty bye-product of a system of superior efficiency. 
But I cannot understand Socialist objections to the criterion 
of consumers’ valuations in general. On this point, surely 
a democratic Socialism and utilitarian Liberalism are at one. 
For what is the end of production save the satisfaction of 
consumers’ wants ? There may be some forms of production 
which carry with them ultimate satisfactions, but, in any 
system of social co-operation, these are matters of producet’s 
choice rather than social evaluation. A Socialist society 
having control of all the means of production, if it is to be 
run on democratic utilitarian lines, must distribute these 
means between different branches of industry in proportions 
most suited to satisfy to the maximum degree possible, in 
the given conditions, the demands of consumers for the 
means of consumption. 

That is to say, a Socialist society, equally with a society 
based on Free Trade in the products of privately owned 
means of production, must value industries, not per se but 
only in so far as they minister to consumers’ gratifications. 
The Socialist, equally with the Free Trader, will not regard 
the maintenance of given industries at a given size the 
ctiterion of economic efficiency. He will rather regard the 
desirable size of a given industry as being dictated solely by 
the purpose served by that industry in producing commodities 
for ultimate consumption. Thus, faced with the choice 
between using factors of production directly to produce 
bread at home or indirectly to procure it by way of exchange 
with abroad, he will unhesitatingly choose that use which 
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produces most bread with least expenditure. If this involves 
the contraction of domestic agriculture, his view, equally 
with the view of the Free Trade Liberal, must be that domestic 
agriculture must be contracted. The means used for en- 
forcing the contraction may be different. But unless agri- 
culture is regarded as having military or esthetic values not 
entering into consumers’ computations, the reasons dictating 
the contraction must be the same. Hence, in so far as State 
Trading is designed to provide a subsidy, open or concealed, 
to any particular industry, I do not see how the proposal can 
be squared either with the Socialist or with the Liberal 
philosophy. Good Cobdenism is good Socialism, the 
differences relate merely to machinery. 

But now, if Mr. Wise has done me the honour of reading 
thus far, I can imagine him bursting with impatience to 
interrupt me. “Is he not overlooking,” he will urge, “ the 
main argument for ‘ controlled’ production, the argument 
namely that, if prices can be stabilised in any given industry 
and output planned for long periods ahead, the resulting 
technical gains will be such as economically to increase the 
volume of production of ultimate commodities ?” Does not 
the whole Free Trade argument ignore the gross damage to 
productive efficiency of continual shifts in consumers’ 
demand ? 

Prima facie the argument is powerful. But I can assure 
Mr. Wise and those who argue thus that it is not an argument 
which is overlooked by those who, like myself, are disposed 
to call their position in question. On the contrary, it is just 
on this point that we would most emphatically join issue 
with him. For it just here that the confusion of mind which 
results from the abandonment of the criteria of piice and 
consumer’s demand is most insidious. It is perfectly true 
that a manufacturer who is planning for a certain future is 
in a position to secure technical economies not available or 
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not profitable to those who are planning for a less certain 
future. But to argue that the technical economies thus 
achieved are evidence of economic efficiency (é.e. of the use 
of the factors of production to satisfy changing consumers’ 
demands most effectively) is to fall into the fundamental 
fallacy of confusing physical and value productivity. Eco- 
nomic goods are not measured by physical quantity. They 
ate measured by consumers’ valuations. Mass production 
to a fixed plan may increase the volume of technical 
production. But if it is only made possible by the frustration 
of consumers’ demand, it is producing mere stuff, rather than 
stuff to which such demand gives value. 

If I may do so without offence, I would venture to 
suggest to Mr. Wise that it is just in this connection that too 
exclusive a concentration on the experience of the war, or the 
assumptions of the Five-Year Plan, may give rise to a false 
perspective. Such cases fall outside the category of a demo- 
cratic organisation of production. During the war, for 
reasons which, no doubt, were regarded as adequate by a 
working majority of the population, consumer’s choice 
ceased to be the criterion of industrial organisation. Values, 
in the sense in which the word is normally used, virtually 
ceased to exist. Certain fixed, statistically defined desiderata, 
laid down by bureaucratic decision, became the objective. 
The same is true of the Five-Year Plan. Again consumet’s 
choice is subordinated to the achievement of certain physically 
defined objectives. Again value in the ordinary sense of the 
word has ceased to govern. 

Now no doubt considerations of political expediency can 
be adduced in extenuation of both these experiments. That 
is not the point I am here concerned to argue. The point 
that I wish to bring out is that such an organisation of 
industry necessarily suspends the criterion of the maximum 
satisfaction of a changing consumer’s demand, and I do not 
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believe that, as a long run policy, such a suspension would be 
thought desirable in democratic communities either by 
Socialists or the adherents of any other school of utilitarian 
thought. What you are doing if you throw overboard the 
criterion of consumer’s choice, is, in effect, to say to the 
general body of citizens that they do not know what is best 
for them at any given moment and that you do. It is con- 
ceivable that there may be historical justification for such a 
procedure in certain emergencies, but as a maxim of long run 
policy I have yet to learn how it can be reconciled with the 
first postulates of democratic theory. 

There are two cases in which the argument for frustration 
of this sort is at first sight more plausible. If, owing toa 
fortuitous aberration of consumer’s psychology, demand 
were to deviate temporarily from its general trend; or if, 
owing to the predatory policy of other producers, it were to be 
temporarily deflected from sources of supply which in the 
long run are needed ; it might then perhaps be argued that 
temporary intervention could realise a “ truer ” interpretation 
of long-period consumers’ valuations than the momentary 
relationship of prices and costs. This, of course, is the valid 
argument for intervention against predatory dumping. 

The argument is plausible. But the whole burden of 
proof that it has much relation to reality still rests with those 
who continually adduce it. It is no argument in favour of 
intervention against continuous dumping. It is no argument 
in favour of intervention against changes of fashion. Still 
less does it provide any argument against intervention, either 
by way of tariffs or by way of State Trading, designed to 
protect given industries from the effect of changes of 
technique or progress in other parts of the world. 

Now, as I conceive their actual mode of operation, it is 
just such changes as these which Mr. Wise’s trading bodies 
would tend to delay—even if they would not hold them up 
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for ever. Of course, this is not a conclusion which is given 
by analysis. I do not urge that in all circumstances it would 
follow. It is conceivable, for instance, that, in an autocratic 
State, adaptations to changed conditions might be carried 
through even more quickly than under capitalism. But in a 
State run on democratic lines, the probability is that the 
special interests of particular sections of the electorate would 
continually over-ride the general interests of the consuming 
public. Socialism makes explicit and central conflicts of 
sectional interest which are submerged and diffused under the 
operation of the impersonal mechanism of price in a system 
of free enterprises. The whole outlook of contemporary 
Socialism assumes a static condition of industry. 

We can see this very clearly if we consider Mr. Wise’s 
own attitude towards agriculture. If we have regard to 
consumer’s demand, one of the good features of recent 
economic history has been that it has been found possible to 
satisfy the comparatively inelastic demand for bread with a 
steadily diminishing proportion of the factors of production 
available. In the world as a whole, this has shown itself in 
a tendency to a relative depression of cereal prices. In this 
country, it has shown itself in an absolute decline of the area 
under arable cultivation. ‘The utilitarian, be he Liberal or 
Socialist, must surely welcome this progressive emancipation 
from the Curse of Adam. He may deplore that it has not 
been found possible to transfer men from arable farming to 
other forms of production fast enough to avert a relative 
depression of agricultural incomes. But, unless he is what 
may conveniently be described as an agrarian mystic—l 
should scarcely have put Mr. Wise in this category—he would 
surely do nothing which would reverse this desirable process. 
Yet not so Mr. Wise. He laments the “ decay ” of British 
agriculture over the last three or four decades, and puts 
forward proposals which he hopes will make it possible to 
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retain in cultivation land which otherwise will be put down 
to rough pasture. This surely is the static attitude with a 
vengeance. Why should we grow wheat in East Anglia if 
we can get it more cheaply from the Argentine ? If, in future 
years, the world fills up, and the terms of trade turn against 
the manufacturing countries, then we can bring the land once 
more into cultivation. Nobody can pretend that the swing 
would be so quick and so unexpected as to catch us entirely 
unawates. Why, then, until that rather improbable con- 
tingency arises, should we use the factors of production 
uneconomically ? Why should we set up machinery which 
will impede the process of adjustment ? 


III. THe EFricrency oF STATE TRADING 

Up to this point, Mr. Wise’s proposal is on all fours with 
proposals for protection. He is, I think, entitled to argue that 
the cost of an agricultural subsidy carried out in this way, 
need impose less burden on the consumer than a tariff of 
equivalent effectiveness. Given the assumption of the 
efficient operation of the Import Board—this assumption 
will be investigated later—the static argument is with State 
Trading. The dynamic argument works in the opposite 
direction. In this country, at any rate, a food tax would be 
difficult to alter in an upward direction. The tariff, once 
imposed, would be the target of attack by at least one of the 
parties. Any change downward in the world price of wheat 
would, therefore, be reflected in the home market. The 
Import Board, however, would be liable to continuous 
pressure to keep its domestic buying price constant, and this 
would not be so easy to resist. If the world price of wheat 
were falling, the magnitude of the subsidy to domestic 
agriculture measured in terms of the difference between the 
Board’s price and the world price would become greater 
and greater. 
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But Mr. Wise not only claims for his Import Boards that 
they will provide a stimulus to certain industries—the 
alternative to tariffs—he also contends that this method of 
conducting trade is likely to be technically more efficient 
than others: that it will secure price advantages and 
economies of organisation not available to non-monopolistic 
buying. There are clearly claims which it is important to 
examine carefully. 

Mr. Wise’s claims relate to bargaining power and 
organisation. Now, as regards bargaining power, it is clearly 
impossible to lay down comprehensive generalisations. Each 
case has to be examined in the light of the circumstances in 
the particular markets concerned. It is conceivable that, in 
certain cases, a Board which took a very large proportion 
of the total supplies might be in a position to force down 
prices below the competitive level, and thus to secure gains 
at the expense of the foreigner. There will be something to 
say about the political significance of such powers later on. 
But there is a strong presumption that such cases would be 
infrequent. It is usually the case that, when Government 
agents are in the market, prices tend to harden against them. 
Disciplinary measures which may be open to domestic Buying 
Boards—the Russian Wheat Board, for example—would 
clearly not be available in the case of international purchase. 
If the speculators of Winnipeg and Chicago rigged the price 
against the British Government, we might deplore their 
wickedness, but it would not be open to us to send them to a 
timber camp. 

In the case of wheat in particular, it seems particularly 
improbable that an Import Board of the kind suggested by 
Mr. Wise would be in a position to gain price advantages 
not accessible to the grain market in its present form. It is 
a well-known fact—it is, indeed, a fact which Mr. Wise, in 
his mood of agrarian mysticism, appears to deplore—that, 
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owing to our great entrepdt trade and to our always being 
willing to buy—we get our wheat cheaper than it is to be 
had almost anywhere else in the world. Speculation, so far 
from raising prices against us in the present state of the market, 
actually results in our receiving a substantial proportion of 
our wheat below the price in the producing centres. It is 4 
well-known fact that wheat a day or two out from Liverpool 
may be actually cheaper than wheat of the same quality at the 
elevators. We receive, as it were, a subsidy from the 
speculator who gets caught. I do not see how Mr. Wise 
could do better than this, and there are many reasons which 
suggest that he might do very much worse. 

But Mr. Wise claims, not only price advantage, but also 
superior organisation. It is just here, I confess, that my 
Scepticism is greatest. It is quite easy to imagine a not 
inconsiderable economy ‘of telephones and office furniture. 
But these are incidental advantages. The question is not 
whether one man will be doing the work of two, or whether 
one office will take the place of several. The question is 
whether the organisation within the office will be able to 
secure, year in and year out, greater economies of purchase. 

Now there are certain criticisms that I do not wish to 
be understood to be making. I am not suggesting that 
Government buying is necessarily unworkable. In the light 
of experience, such a suggestion would be silly. I am not 
even suggesting that men with the technical qualifications are 
not available. I am not clear how a continuous supply of such 
talent is to be secured. But at the outset, as Mr. Wise would 
quite rightly point out, it would be quite easy to select men 
from existing businesses. For a generation at least, the same 
men with the same ability and the same moral habits would be 
working under a different label. The question that I wish to 
ask is simply whether, under the new conditions necessarily 
created by their relation to the Government, theit operations would 
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have the same efficiency. My own view is that they would 
not be so efficient. Let me try to set out the reasons for 
this scepticism. 

It would be possible in this context to dwell at some 
length on the contrast between the relative strength of the 
profit and loss incentive under private enterprise and the 
incentive of duty and prospect of promotion in Government 
service. And in the field of foreign trade, where sharpness, 
and an almost humiliating preoccupation with the financial 
prospects of the moment, are the prime essentials of success, 
Iam inclined to urge that the contrast would not be in favour 
of the incentive of public service. But I do not wish to press 
this point. We know very little about incentives. A 
scepticism which rests upon disbelief in the capacity of 
human nature to transcend itself may be warranted by history 
and experience, but it is no sure guide to future action. My 
scepticism rests, not upon considerations of this sort, but 
upon considerations relating to the objective conditions under 
which State Trading must of necessity be carried on. I am 
not sceptical because I think the officials would be wnwilling 
to operate as efficiently as under private enterprise, but 
because I think they would be wnable to do so, because of their 
telation to the Government. 

It is a well-known fact that efficiency in the import trade 
depends essentially upon flexibility of organisation and 
capacity for rapid and untrammeled decision. It is equally 
well-known that capacity for rapid and untrammeled decision 
is a quality which is necessarily absent from all forms of 
organisation responsible to a democratic state. This is not 
because public servants are slack and inefficient. They are 
not necessarily slack and inefficient at all. It is because, 
being responsible to the State, the forms of procedure they 
are obliged to adopt must be more elaborate and cumbersome 
than the forms adopted in enterprise not so responsible. This 
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may not matter very much in public utility supply and in 
various forms of production ministering to a stable home 
market. It would be a very grave disadvantage in inter- 
national trade. 

Now it is no reply to this objection that, during the war, 
in this country, the various Buying Boards operated with 
flexibility and success. During the war the principle of 
parliamentary control was in abeyance. It is no accident that 
the Wheat Commission, in surveying its work, was at pains 
to emphasise that such success as it had achieved was due to 
just this absence of parliamentary control and interference. 

Nor is it possible to get round the difficulty by calling 
the board a “ quasi-independent ” body, and pretending that 
responsibility to Parliament is not there. Ultimate problems 
of organisation are not solved by terminological jugglery. 
The fundamental test whether or not the Board would have 
the freedom of private enterprise is the test of liability to 
bankruptcy. Would Parliament allow the Board to go Bankrupt? 
If not, then the essential limitation of State enterprise would 
remain. In the last analysis, the State would have financial 
liability. It would, therefore, be inevitable that the forms 
and procedure essential in an undertaking responsible to 
Parliament would have to persist. It is highly significant 
that Mr. Wise admits that the State would have to provide 
financial guarantees, and that the Board would have to be 
answerable to a Minister of the Crown. 

But this inherent and justifiable inflexibility of State 
enterprise would not be the only handicap under which a 
Board of this sort would conduct its operations. I have 
referred already to the almost inevitable political pressure to 
pursue an uneconomical buying policy at home. It is no use 
pointing out that this need not be the case, that the Board 
could be stern and relentless, and insusceptible to public 
ptessure. It is a matter of common experience that wherever 
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and whenever Boards of this sort have been set up in political 
democracies, they have been subject to this kind of pressure 
and they have usually succumbed. We may think ourselves 
superior to this kind of thing, but such a belief is self- 
deception. What political party would be willing to defy the 
Farmet’s Union if it were a matter of a shilling or two on the 
price of wheat ? 

And this domestic pressure is probably the least of the 
political handicaps under which the Board would labour. 
A British Wheat Import Board would be subject to continual 
pressure from Imperial sources. This pressure would take 
two forms. On the one hand, it would appear as a resistance 
to qualitative discrimination within the Empire. If the 
Australian crop were qualitatively inferior to the Canadian 
ctop, it would still be thought improper that such differences 
should be reflected in the prices offered. It is well-known 
that such resistance was actually offered even during the war : 
it is a dead certainty that it would recur during the less 
altruistic times of peace. On the other hand, there would be 
pressure to conclude contracts with different parts of the 
Empire on terms more favourable than were granted to the 
test of the world. Mr. Wise lays it down that such a policy 
should be avoided. He is an optimist if he thinks that this 
maxim would be observed. 

But this brings me to the last, and in some ways the most 
weighty objection—at any rate so far as a Wheat Import 
Board is concerned. Mr. Wise urges that the Board should 
undertake bulk purchases on long-term contracts, and, for 
teasons which I confess I am entirely unable to fathom, he 
seems to regard such a procedure (which, having regard to 
the likelihood of Imperial pressure, I agree to be a strong 
ptobability), as a positive recommendation for his proposal. 
To me, it is almost proof conclusive of its extreme financial 
danger. For, whereas it is almost certain that political 
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considerations would not allow the Board to reap profit in 
times of rising prices—there would be an immediate outcry 
of Government profiteering if it were attempted, and it would 
have immediately to pass on any gains made in this way to 
the farmer or the consumer—it is clear that in times of falling 
ptices it would continuously be doing worse than the market, 
Since there is a presumption that over long periods of 
economic progress, the tendency of agricultural prices will 
be downwards rather than upwards, this means that the 
consumer would be continually getting less than he might, 
and in all probability that the Board would be operating 
at a loss. 

These are not academic apprehensions. They are surely 
the practical probabilities of the world situation. Suppose 
that in 1925 Mr. Wise had had his way. Suppose that an 
Import Board for wheat had been set up at the top of the 
world boom. Can any reasonable person seriously question 
that during the last few years it would have operated at a 
colossal loss? Surely, when the world is strewn with the 
wreckage of pools and rings and similar grandiose organisa- 
tions, it is an odd time to urge that we should follow their 
example and make instability anc indeterminateness universal. 


IV. THE INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF STATE TRADING 

But, putting aside all these technical objections, there 
remains a further argument, which, in my opinion, would 
be decisive against proposals for State Trading, even if the 
other arguments were heavily in its favour—the argument, 
namely, that it would introduce new frictions into intet- 
national relations. In all valuations of alternative policies, 
estimates of effects upon international relations must be given 
preponderating influence. For our generation at least, the 
preservation of world peace is not merely a pious desideratum: 
it is the first essential of the continued existence of the present 
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world economy. If State Trading increased the danger of 
international friction and disunity, then State Trading should 
go, even if it brought with it a substantial gain in local 
prosperity. 

In the normal course of trade, the exchange of goods 
across frontiers is an exchange between private individuals. 
In economic text-books, in statistical tables, these transactions 
ate described as “ international ” trade, but, save in so far 
as customs regulations and the maintenance of courts for the 
enforcement of contracts are concerned, the local authorities 
we call States have nothing to do with the matter. When 
“Germany ” sends so many clocks, doll’s eyes, cameras, etc., 
into England, all that happens is that private firms in England 
and Germany enter into certain contractual obligations. 
The German Reich and the British State have nothing to do 
with the matter. 

This decentralisation of trading functions, if one may 
describe as decentralised something which has not yet, as a 
general rule, been regulated from the centre, has important 
advantages from the point of view of inter-State relationships. 
It reduces disputes about trade to disputes between in- 
dividuals. It relegates to the sphere of private law that 
which might otherwise be public. The innumerable disputes 
about consignments and contracts which inevitably arise in 
trade become matters, not of high diplomacy, but of private 
treaty. A whole world of contenticus matters is removed 
from the field of public policy. It is the remote exception 
rather than the general rule for national prestige to be involved 
because it is alleged that merchant X in A has failed to deliver 
potted meat to merchant Y in B. 

Now when States participate in trade, all this is altered. 
It is not now a matter of disputes between private individuals. 
It is a matter of disputes between the organs of public policy. 
It is a matter, not of low commerce, but of high diplomacy. 
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It is not possible to evade this objection by urging that the 
Boards should be quasi-independent. Whatever their precise 
political and legal status, they are essentially public bodies, 
and it is inevitable and justifiable that their operations should 
be identified with the policy of the States they represent. It 
may be pretended that they are not identical. Legal fictions 
may be invented which make it possible for certain purposes 
to regard them as separate bodies, but from the point of view 
of the psychology of international relations—which in this 
connection is the all important thing—it will be as impossible 
to dissociate them from the States which set them up, as it is 
to dissociate the policy of the Third International from the 
policy of the Union of Soviets. 

That is not all. It is possible that, under certain circum- 
stances, the behaviour of these Boards would have an 
appreciable influence on prices. I do not think that, in fact, 
they would often be able to operate to the advantage of the 
States they represent. But it is quite clear that, whether this 
was actually the case or not, they would be believed to be so 
operating. Every fluctuation in prices adverse to the parties 
with which they were dealing would be attributed to their 
machinations. Is it not probable that, in such circumstances, 
their existence would lead to a very considerable intensification 
of international friction? The existence of tariffs is a cause of 
occasional difficulty. The existence of Import Boards would 
be the cause of continuous friction. I do not argue that such 
friction would be likely to be the immediate occasion of the 
outbreak of a major conflict. But I do suggest that it might 
very well be one of the main predisposing conditions. 

Let me put to Mr. Wise a simple question. Let us suppose 
that a system of Import Boards had been operating in this 
country at the time the Prime Minister was visiting America 
and preparing the ground for Naval Disarmament. Let us 
suppose that they were doing all that he promises that they 
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would do in the economic sphere. Can he suggest that that 
visit would have been as fruitful as it was, if the farmers of 
the Middle West, the cotton growers of South Carolina, had 
been receiving lower prices than they otherwise would have 
done, as a result of the operations of our monopoly? We 
know already the kind of international atmosphere which is 
thus created. We have had bitter experience with the 
Stevenson Rubber Restriction Scheme and our Coal Policy 
immediately after the war. A world in which this sort of thing 
had become general would not be a pleasant place to live in. 


V. ConcLusion: SOCIALISM AND EcoNoMIC NATIONALISM. 

Considerations of this sort suggest one final reflection. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, the main issue which 
men of disinterested goodwill were called upon to decide 
was the issue of Liberalism or Socialism—whether the main 
basis of economic organisation is to be private ownership of 
the means of production and free exchange or control and 
ownership from the centre. I do not believe that that issue 
has been solved, in spite of certain recent attempts to suggest 
that it is démodé. But, in recent years, a second issue has 
atisen—an issue which both Karl Marx and John Stuart Mill 
must have thought to have been successfully settled for all 
except the stupid, the mystical or the interested—the issue 
of Nationalism or Internationalism. 

Now this issue, which, for those who do not bury their 
heads in the sand, has become “he issue of life or death for 
out generation, did not divide the older generation of 
Socialists and Liberals. After all, Karl Marx was nothing if 
not a classical economist. He realised equally with the great 
Liberal philosophers that the economic system of our day is 
a world system, that it demands world peace for its successful 
functioning, and attempts to hem it in within national 
frontiers, to make it dependent on national States, only 
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diminish productivity and increase the chances of war, 
Karl Marx would have denounced attempts at economic 
organisation on national lines as “ kleinburgerlich ”—the 
peddling inventions of a bourgeois mentality that was not 
even abreast of the times. 

In recent years, however, partly as a result of the war, 
partly as a result of the growth of an opportunism growing 
as the prospects of power become closer, a change has come 
over the outlook of many Socialists. International Socialism 
recedes. National Socialism looms larger and larger. The 
Import Board Proposal and the Mosleyite propaganda are 
merely the logical development of this fissiparous tendency. 
Nor has Liberalism escaped a similar degeneration. It is a 
far cry from the generous internationalism of a Mill or a 
Goethe to the parochial short-sightedness of those English 
Liberals who would restrain the export of capital, if it meant 
that the standard of life of workmen elsewhere might thereby 
rise more rapidly than the higher standard of the workmen 
at home! “ Never in the lifetime of men now living has the 
universal element in the soul of man burnt so dimly.” 

Now, whatever the merits of particular proposals, one 
thing is perfectly clear. The organisation of the world on 
National Socialist or National Liberal lines is inimical to 
Internationalism of all kinds. A world in which the movement 
of goods, of money and of people is restrained and impeded by 
national organisation, a world in which the national States 
separately organise economic processes which are essentially 
anational, is a world in which the achievement of the 
International ideal, whether on Socialist or Liberal lines, is 
more distant even than it is at present. It is mere self- 
deception to believe that such developments are an “ inevitable 
stage ” in the right line of evolution, just as it is self-deception 
to urge that it is right to arm further in order to facilitate 
disarmament, to erect tariffs in order to promote free trade, 
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and so on. These are not cases of reculer pour mieux sauter. 
They are cases of recoiling to jump in the opposite direction. 
Nationalism and Internationalism in the field of economic 
organisation are inimical to each other. Whatever leads to 
the one, must inevitably lead from the other. 

It is just here, I suggest, that a truce is possible between 
International Liberals and International Socialists. We do 
not agree about the appropriate forms of organisation in 
the world economy. We shall not cease energetically to 
debate these important questions. But, at least, we are one in 
regarding all sectionalism, whether industrial or local, as 
incompatible with our respective ideals. At least, we are one 
in regarding Nationalism as a common enemy. Can not we 
agree in this respect to work shoulder to shoulder—to resist 
this nauseating backwash of historical mysticism and geo- 
graphical particularism which is threatening to destroy our 
common culture ? I do not hope to persuade Mr. Wise to go 
back to Hume and Bentham. But may I appeal to him as a 
good Internationalist forthwith to return to Karl Marx ? 














THE ROMANCE OF 
NINETEENTH CENTURY POLITICS 


By J. L. Hammonp 


T happened that I re-read a short time ago the Forsyte 

Saga just after reading the Testament of Beauty. The two 

seemed to me to supplement and illustrate each other. 

Bridges describes all that man has done in the world 
as springing ultimately from his capacity for wonder; 
from his power of appreciating beauty; from the hundred 
ways in which his imagination has developed in responding 
to the stimulus of the world in which he lives. Galsworthy, 
a consummate master in the art of drawing out the significance 
of manners, habit and conduct painted in detail, gives the 
history of a family that has shut itself up in its success. The 
men and women he describes cannot escape into the larger 
world where Bridges places man because their imagination is 
tuled by their sense for property. The subtlety of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s art is shown in the skill with which he builds up this 
picture, letting the impressions sink into the mind, so that 
while apparently following the history of men and women 
living in comfort, with all the habits and ideas created by 
their manner of life and their plans for making it secure, a 
domestic comedy, the reader finds that he is following a stern 
tragedy, the tragedy of men and women for whom all the 
finer relationships of life have been spoilt by the atmosphere 
in which they live, the prison into which they have put their 
feelings. Just because he can only think of a work of art as 
something he might possess or something the possession of 
which he grudges to another, Soames cannot take delight in 
the work of art itself. So with everything in which man 
finds his deepest satisfactions. In passages like the concluding 
pages of “To Let,” this sense of loss, of having missed 
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something that is essential, which continually haunts such a 
man, becomes overpowering. Soames is the most comfortable 
and the most unhappy of men. 

So powerful and inspired a picture would be important if 
it merely described the life and outlook of a class. But in 
this case we have a picture of the general character of a 
civilisation. When the new towns of last century were being 
built the idea of beauty as something to be enjoyed for its 
own sake played no part in their construction or their life. 
All values were measured by wealth. 

The look of the English town, its daily life, its routine of 
work and pleasure, its religion and its culture all symbolised 
the absorbing passion for material progress. If property and 
enterprise are encouraged, everything will follow. “We 
think that if we make the wheels go round fast enough,” 
as Mr. Galsworthy says in “ Castles in Spain,” “ mankind is 
bound to rise on the wheels of wealth.” This was the faith 
that moved mountains to make Manchester and Bradford, 
Glamorgan and Merthyr Tydvil. In this world beauty was 
property, like everything else ; something that the rich man 
could buy; something that the poor man might hope to 
buy if he became rich ; something that was enjoyed when it 
was possessed as a symbol of individual success and prestige. 
Thus this age built up a material civilisation that stood 
between it and the enjoyment of what Bishop Gore calls the 
“Trinity of Values,” in the same way that the Forsyte sense 
of property stood between a Forsyte and such enjoyment. 
It was an age comfortable and unhappy. 

The creation of this new urban civilisation did not change 
human nature. It did not destroy the instincts that it dis- 
regarded. Those instincts had to express themselves some- 
where. And if we turn from the history of this town life, 
where the imagination was left in cold neglect, to the history 
of national politics we learn how those baulked instincts 
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found satisfaction. If we recall the story of Kossuth and 
Garibaldi, the liberation of Italy, the Midlothian campaign, 
the Imperialist agitation, the Home Rule crusade, we see how 
large a part of the political history of the nineteenth century 
reflects the passionate interest that this hard practical people, 
with no use for the imagination in its social life, took in 
causes into which it could only enter through the imagination, 
We get an admirable picture of this England, set on peace 
and prosperity in one mood, on chiv:iry and adventure in 
another, in Mr. Simpson’s book on “ Louis Napoleon and 
the Recovery of France.” He describes on p. 218 the spirit 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. “ In that novel conglomera- 
tion of cosmopolitan industry following upon a generation of 
unbroken peace and unprecedented commercial development, 
the middle classes of England read the opening of a new 
chapter in the world’s history. With a kind of sober glow 
they reflected, that while in past ages the dynastic ambitions 
of monarchs had plunged their hapless subjects into war, 
they themselves, since their recent attainment of power, had 
prudently maintained a lasting peace. War, after all, had 
been but the folly of princes; its days, therefore, were 
numbered with the advent of the people to power.” Thete 
seemed every reason to believe that this peace would last. 
What broke it? Mr. Simpson, a few pages later, describes 
the state of feeling that caused the mass of these Englishmen 
to support the Crimean War. “ In Nicholas, Englishmen were 
beginning to perceive the most formidable opponent of all 
civic and national liberties; and Kossuth’s eloquence had 
inspired many of them with a conviction that, sooner ot later, 
Russia must be fought if freedom was to be saved. Fear of 
the Cossack domination on this score was neither unnatural, 
nor altogether unjustified. The Russian Empire was the 
last home of European serfdom ; outside of the army, hardly 
one-fifth of its subjects were free men. Its religion was the 
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most obscurantist of all forms of Christianity. Its ruler was, 
in his own person, medieval pope and medieval emperor in 
one. Externally its moral influence, and at times, its physical 
force, was everywhere cast upon the side of despotism and 
reaction. And inside its ever-expanding frontiers—a fact 
pethaps most ominous of all—it was the very essence of the 
Muscovite rule, as seen from Europe, that it consistently 
sought to obliterate by subjection to its orthodox slavonic 
servitude, cultures both higher and more European than 
its own. Hence this huge barbarous Power, hanging like a 
pall upon the confines of civilisation, seemed at that time an 
instrument less fitted to leaven Europe with Asia than to 
submerge Europe once more with Asia.” Thus Kossuth’s 
visit to England and his rapturous welcome by great crowds, 
had just the effect that Bright had been afraid of. A letter 
he wrote to Cobden in November, 1851 (Trevelyan’s, 
“Bright,” p. 195), shows that this crusading spirit had ap- 
peared even in the Anti-Corn Law League. “ We had warm 
discussions last evening at the League rooms on these points— 
Robinson and others in favour of having a ‘tussle’ with 
Russia some time, to put an end to Cossack domination, etc. 
Iam very apprehensive that this Hungarian sympathy will 
breed a spirit which we had hoped was subsiding, and will 
tend to fill the people’s heart with pride and self-conceit, 
and with a notion that it is our mission to become knights 
errant in the cause of freedom to other nations, whilst we are 
forgetting how much we have to do at home.” 

There were, of course, other emotions besides this 
generous anger in the support that the ten-pound franchise 
England gave to the Crimean War. But nobody who looks 
closely into the history of that time will deny that with 
her drab domestic life, her material preoccupations, her 
counting-house syllogisms, her worship of commercial 
success, she combined a strong crusading spirit, a wish to 
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think of England as a Quixotic nation, redressing wrong 
and helping the cause of liberty in the world. Palmerston’s 
personal power rested on two strong sentiments. An 
England that was not expressing itself in its new urban 
civilisation, with corporate pride and corporate consciousness 
at a low level, was specially tempted to desire some energetic 
manifestation of England’s will in the world. Palmerston 
could turn this force to bad account as in his infamous war 
with China. But he had a feeling for liberty which enabled 
him to share and to use the generous sympathy which broke 
out when Englishmen conceived that justice or freedom 
were in peril. Thousands of Englishmen who thought 
that their great distinguishing virtue was the steady common- 
sense of the plain man, proof against illusion and fine senti- 
ment, helped Palmerston, Russell and Gladstone to give 
England her leading part in the liberation of Italy. Toa 
people without a theatre, without the arts that release the 
emotions, and bring them into play, the great Tsar, with his 
terrible hand closing over the liberties of peoples at the 
other end of Europe, the despot at Vienna hunting the 
patriots of Hungary, the Pope at Rome making his dark 
religion more obnoxious by his wicked politics, were great 
stage villains, and men who prided themselves in ordinary 
life on sticking to business and keeping out feeling were 
swept away by this dramatic excitement. 

This romantic spirit, a strong influence when the middle 
classes were in power, was equally strong when the working 
classes were admitted to the franchise. In 1874, Lord Morley 
thought this spirit was extinguished. In his opening chapter 
of “ Compromise ” he wrote, “ What stirs the hope and moves 
the aspiration of our Englishman? Surely nothing either 
in the heavens above or on the earth beneath. The English 
are as a people little susceptible in the region of the imagina- 
tion. But they have done good work in the world, acquired 
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a splendid historic tradition of stout combat for good causes, 
founded a mighty and beneficent empire; and they have 
done all this notwithstanding their deficiencies of imagination. 
Their lands have been the home of great and forlorn causes, 
though they could not always follow the transcendental 
flights of their foreign allies and champions. If Englishmen 
were not strong in imagination, they were what is better and 
surer, strong in their hold of the great emancipating principles. 
What great political cause, her own or anothet’s, is England 
befriending to-day?” Five or six years later the England 
so described was swept by sympathy with the Bulgarians, 
so powerful and widespread that it could combat the argu- 
ments from self-interest, from ideas of glory and power in 
the world, presented to the nation by Disraeli. The long 
duel between Gladstone and Disraeli ended with Gladstone’s 
victory after the Midlothian campaign. Lord Morley could 
not have written in 1880 that the Englishman was moved by 
nothing in the heavens above or on the earth beneath. 
There were two reasons why Morley’s picture of an 
England without causes for which to weep or fight was so 
rapidly falsified. Nobody who has studied the working-class 
literature of the Owenite and Chartist movements, can 
help remarking the large part that the wrongs of foreign 
peoples—the Poles, the Hungarians, the Irish—occupied in 
their newspapers. The workmen were certainly not less open 
to these influences than other classes. The second reason 
was that the two great leaders in politics were essentially 
romantic in temperament. Disraeli, Gladstone and Cobden 
had this in common, that they taught their countrymen to 
look at a particular question in a large universal setting. 
This was the secret of their peculiar power and it made them 
the three great moving minds of the century. Cobden was 
now dead. Disraeli had reached his goal. Starting as a brilliant 
adventurer, outside all the traditions of the governing class, he 
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had picked his way to the front through a crowd that despised 
him for his birth and hated him for his race. Till the en- 
franchisement of the town labourer, he led his party on its 
own terms; that is, he gave his brains to its tactics. After 
1867 he was in a stronger position. He showed then by his 
legislation on trade unions, housing and sanitation, that if, 
as a leader, he had let the ideas of “ Sybil” go to sleep for 
twenty years, it was due to the character of his party rather 
than to any change of his opinions. But this legislation was 
quite overshadowed in his own mind, and in the public eye, 
by the new character that he gave to England’s policy abroad. 
The defence of property, which became the object of Con- 
servatism after the French Revolution, as Lord Hugh Cecil 
has explained, seemed a listless and negative task for the 
energies of men of spirit, and Disraeli preferred to give 
England a theatre in the outside world for instincts and 
feelings for which English life at home seemed to offer so 
poor a stage. He gratified at once the sense for property and 
the sense for power in Imperialism. The author of “ Sybil” 
might grieve that the industrial revolution was making the 
history of England, but the author of “ Tancred ” might 
teach England to make the history of mankind. Manchester 
might belong to chaos and mammon but half the world might 
be won for order and England. Never since distant provinces 
had owned for master the mob that assembled day by day in 
the streets of Rome for its ration of bread, had so rich a prize 
belonged to a people as this prize of Empire to which English- 
men had scarcely given a thought. Disraeli made this prize 
real to the English. Knowing the value of pageant and 
phrase, he turned the Queen of England into the Empress 
of India, teaching the English aristocracy a lesson that was 
learned with less difficulty than the lesson the author of 
“ Sybil ” had once tried to teach the ruling class. 

Disraeli, setting out an ideal of active and adventurous 
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duty, appealed chiefly to the classes that had traditions of 
government in the blood, He consoled them for what they 
thought they had lost of influence and authority at home with 
this flattering pride of power abroad. And to all classes that 
had a sense of stake in the country, this consciousness of 
belonging to a nation that was ready to punish or protect 
wherever clients were wronged or threatened, whose name 
was heard with respect or awe in distant seas, brought a 
dramatic satisfaction, deeper and more exciting than the 
satisfaction given by Palmerston, because it was set out with 
greater imagination. Thus it came about that Disraeli ended, 
as Mr. Trevelyan has remarked, as the idol of the middle class 
which he despised. 

Gladstone’s achievement was more remarkable. There 
have always been men who could make glory attractive and 
that was the note that Disraeli struck. Gladstone holds a 
unique place because he could make the practice of justice as 
powerful a spell as the magic of conquest. It would be 
difficult to name another statesman in Europe who could 
have made the Majuba Peace, or who could have won a 
General Election on the Midlothian campaign. But the 
supreme example of his power was the crusade for Home 
Rule. If we could imagine a German statesman carrying 
half the people of Germany with him in 1886 when demanding 
that every other question in German politics should be laid 
aside in order that Germany might make reparation to 
Poland; if we could imagine such a statesman describing 
the partition of Poland as it might have been described by 
an eloquent Pole, using all his power to bring home to the 
German people a sense of guilt and to fire their imagination 
with the idea of a generous act of courage and restitution, we 
could picture to ourselves what Gladstone accomplished. 
It stands alone as an exploit in the history of nineteenth- 
century Europe. Gladstone spoke to a democracy that had 
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been awakened by Chamberlain to a sense of its urgent 
domestic needs; he spoke to non-conformists, with their 
own grievances and made them ardent about the wrongs of 
a neighbour whose religion they held in horror; he spoke 
to workmen for whom the Irish problem as it existed in 
Liverpool or Leeds presented less sympathetic aspects of the 
problem which Gladstone interpreted sub specie eternitatis. 
Many people thought, as Queen Victoria and the Emperor 
William thought, that the old man who had called down 
this storm was mad, but they knew well enough that, whether 
he was mad or sane, the spectacle England presented showed 
that his power over the English people was unrivalled. 
Their one comfort was that he was old; he was engaged in 
a very unequal race with death. That was true but it was not 
death, but accident, that robbed him of triumph. 

It is curious to reflect that the great troubles of our time 
came not because politicians had too little imagination but 
because they had too little of the qualities on which a business 
nation prides itself. We have in Lord Balfour’s “ Auto- 
biography,” in Lord Gladstone’s book, “ After Thirty 
Years,” and in the recent volumes of “ Queen Victoria’s 
Letters,” intimate pictures of the way in which the business of 
government was carried on under Disraeli, Gladstone and 
Salisbury. Could anything be more haphazard? Lord 
Salisbury said of Disraeli, that when dealing with problems 
he was short-sighted and apt to choose the easiest solution ; 
that as head of the Cabinet he gave too much power to 
individual departments and too little to the Cabinet ; that 
the Transvaal was annexed without the knowledge of the 
Cabinet ; that Bartle Frere was kept in office against the 
wishes of the majority of the Cabinet and the Prime Minister 
himself. The Transvaal was annexed by inadvertence undet 
one Government; it was left to drift into rebellion by 
inadvertence under another. Lord Gladstone describes how 
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month after month slipped by, after Gladstone’s Government 
had taken office, without steps being taken to give the 
Transvaal self-government ; yet the Cabinet included John 
Bright as well as Gladstone. The first act of decision in the 
relations of the British Governments to the Transvaal was 
the decision to make the Majuba Peace; an act of courage 
and statesmanship, but it was then too late to overtake the 
consequences of the earlier negligence. 

So again with Ireland. When Pitt made the Union he 
answered one question in such a way as to compel his 
successors to answer a hundred. The history of the nine- 
teenth century is largely made up of the efforts of statesmen 
to answer those questions. (In the course of those efforts, as 
Dr. Dibelius has shown in his brilliant book on England, 
English statesmen learnt lessons that were used at home, 
about the limitations of the current economic doctrine.) 
Gradually, after prolonged struggles with the Lords, grievances 
about religion and land had been alleviated, and the large 
problem of Irish Government began to take form. As the 
Parliament of 1880 drew towards its close it became evident 
to all sensible people that some reform of the machinery of 
Irish government was needed. Chamberlain, the best and 
boldest practical mind in the Gladstone Government, with 
all his grasp of the problems of local administration, pressed 
this view and Gladstone, approaching the problem from a 
different angle, agreed with him. They were beaten by Har- 
tington and the Whigs. In the Conservative Party, as we 
know from the “ Life of Lord Carnarvon,” all the best minds 
looked in the same direction. Lord Salisbury’s own position 
is obscure. In 1887 he thought that what Ireland needed 
was twenty years of strong, unflinching government, and 
that the Irish were incapable of governing themselves. But 
that cannot have been his view in 1885. For in 1885 he 
deliberately appointed a Home Ruler as Viceroy. In February 
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1885, Lord Carnarvon wrote to him, “ Our best and almost 
only hope is to come to some fair and reasonable arrangement 
for Home Rule.” In June 1885, Lord Salisbury chose the 
writer of this letter as Viceroy. Only one construction can 
be put upon that choice. Why he drew back in the winter, 
whether he thought he ran the risk of breaking up his party, 
with all the consequences that he dreaded for religion and 
property, believing that Churchill was ready to play the part 
of Disraeli if he seemed to play the part of Peel, these are 
questions to which nobody can give an answer. Certainly 
Lord Balfour’s autobiography does not provide one. 

It is quite clear that if the chief statesmen of the time 
had made up their minds that this problem must be solved 
and had been ready to co-operate for that purpose, some 
scheme could have been constructed that would have 
satisfied Parnell. For want of such common-sense a problem 
about which men of different parties had independently 
atrived at common ideas was allowed to become a source of 
violence and danger in English politics for something like 
thirty years. Yet it was clear that if this issue was allowed to 
pass into the conflicts of politics, such a result must follow 
Gladstone and Chamberlain, Northcote and Hicks-Beach, 
Salisbury and Carnarvon, might discuss and plan reform as 
administrative reconstruction in a cold and sober atmos- 
phere, but when Home Rule became a subject of public con- 
troversy, all the most dangerous elements in human nature 
were liberated. One side appealed to the sense of fear 
or the sense of Empire, treating the new policy as a surrender 
of rights and an abdication of duties involving the Empire 
in mortal danger. The other side appealed to the sense of 
justice, to the generosity of strength, making the new policy 
a sequel to the great chapter of Italian history and vindicating 
the noble sincerity of the English people. This was, as Hardy 
saw, a contest between the greatest and strongest impulses 
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that can govern man, and never in the history of politics 
have the great emotions that make oratory—chivalry, ambi- 
tion, indignation, remorse—given to’ lic controversy more 
dramatic excitement. As a spectacle -he contest was heroic 
and magnificent. But of the evils tha. followed most people 
would agree that it is difficult to measure them or to assess 
the responsibility between the five chief actors, Gladstone, 
Salisbury, Chamberlain, Hartington and Churchill. If the 
Conservatives had been led by Peel, then, or in 1912, the 
nation would have escaped its worst dangers. For he 
knew when the hour had come in a raging controversy 
for seeking rather to limit the mischief inherent in change 
than to take the risks of a life and death struggle to 
postpone it. Gladstone’s offer of co-operation would have 
been accepted. When Gladstone made that offer, he 
probably had some presentiment of the consequences that 
would follow if he pitted his immense authority over the 
democracy against all the powerful interests now consolid- 
ated behind the sincere and powerful fears that Home Rule 
had excited. Whether he took the best course to avert 
the risk when he put Chamberlain and his more modest 
scheme on one side and undertook an enterprise that might 
well have seemed desperate to a man half his age, whether 
his judgment was disturbed by the noble ambition that is only 
tempted by superhuman difficulty, whether his romantic 
nature misled him, whether he was right in thinking that no 
half measures were now possible, these are questions that 
nobody can answer. The only conclusion that is certain is 
that it would have been fortunate if he had been more afraid 
of Chamberlain or Salisbury less afraid of Churchill. 

The spectacular and exciting character of politics in the 
Victorian Age was, of course, encouraged by the general 
atmosphere of contention and the traditions of the party 
system. England was in perpetual conflict. The topics that 
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are debated in gentle tones over the wireless to-day were then 
the subject of the fiercest warfare. In religion, as in politics, 
parties were organised for battle. It was then not unnatural 
for politics to become exciting; calling out combative or 
generous qualities. Two consequences are to be noticed. 

Unless a subject lent itself to this kind of treatment it 
came off badly. Public health is an excellent example. Most 
people would agree that no task was so urgent in the middle 
of the century as the task of making the new towns decent 
and healthy. In many respects the conditions were favourable, 
In the eighteenth century when Parliament was still regarded 
rather as a tribunal than as a legislative body an excellent 
habit had been formed of investigating grievances by Par- 
liamentary Committee. After 1832 this method was applied 
to the new conditions of social life ; the state of the factories, 
the state of the coal mines, the state of the towns. In this 
way the nation was given full information and educated 
and public-spirited men could spread the knowledge that 
was essential if action was to follow. 

In this case, doctors, men of science, politicians like 
Ashley and Normanby, who were concerned more about 
abuses than about party tactics, were aided by two powerful 
writers: Charles Dickens and Delane. The battle Delane 
fought for the towns against the selfishness of great interests 
and the apathy of politicians, is a memorable chapter in the 
history of Zhe Times.; alike on public health and on 
enclosures he took and preached a long-sighted view. 
Committees and Commissions reported ; non-party associa- 
tions were formed in the chief towns and in 1841 Normanby 
carried through the House of Lords a Bill which included 2 
reform—the prohibition of back-to-back building—which did 
not become law until 1909. The conditions, therefore, seemed 
favourable. Indeed we may say that of the three great problems 
to which the nation’s attention was invited, the Repeal of the 
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Corn Laws, the Reform of the Factories and the health of the 
towns, the third was, on paper, the easiest, for both the 
others were resisted by very powerful interests. Yet it 
proved far easier to repeal the Corn Laws and to pass the 
Ten Hours’ Act, than to set up a modest system of public 
health. And the explanation is that in the first two cases 
the struggle became a dramatic struggle between those in- 
terests catried on on public platforms, attracting all the 
fighting and dramatic spirit of the time, whereas the third 
never assumed this character. The only time when public 
health really caught the popular imagination was in 1847, 
when it became a struggle between Edwin Chadwick and the 
big towns. As soon as Chadwick fell, interest evaporated. 

One of Gladstone’s most famous speeches, at Blackheath, 
in 1871, contains a remarkable passage about public health. 
It is as follows :—“‘ The great questions, gentlemen, to which 
Ihave lately referred have caused us in a considerable degree 
to put aside another class of questions upon which the heart 
and mind of the country are strongly set. If I may describe 
them by a single phrase, I should be disposed to describe 
them negatively, as subjects of non-political legislation. 
What related to health and well-being of life, to good order 
and comfort of the community, to the reasonable supplies of 
those necessities of life, air, water and the like, where the action 
of public authority is almost of necessity involved, these 
among many other matters all fall into that interesting class. 
Depend upon it you will never find a Government that is not 
of itself disposed to give its attention as early as possible and 
as much as possible, to questions of this description. First, 
because I may hope that every Government would be actuated 
by those motives of philanthrophy and humanity which dictate 
a sedulous attention to these subjects. And if I am to look to 
narrower and more selfish motives, none can be so interested 
in giving prominence to that class of topic as a Government 
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itself ; because they are removed from the sphere of party ; 
because while we are dealing with them the existence of the 
Government is hardly in question, because instead of a con- 
stant and daily strife, you have, upon the whole, concord and 
harmony between the two sides of the House.” 

It is quite true that between 1868 and 1875, Governments 
acted in the spirit here described. Scarcely a year passed 
without some measure of reform. But the Cabinet over 
which Gladstone then presided was the fourth of which he 
had been a member and if he had thrown his mind back over 
his own history he would have seen how ludicrous were his 
words if they were applied to the past. In 1845, Lord Lincoln 
introduced a Public Health Bill on behalf of Peel’s Govern- 
ment. It made no progress because Peel broke up his party 
over the Corn Laws. No other Government of which 
Gladstone was a member made any effort to deal with this 
question. Or we may put it in this way. In 1847 and 1848 
Public Health Bill was debated at great length in the 
Commons. It was introduced each year by Morpeth, 
Commissioner of Woods in Russell’s Government. If you 
study those debates you will not find any speech of the 
slightest importance made by any one of the six leading 
orators of the time, Palmerston or Peel, Cobden or Bright, 
Gladstone or Disraeli. In 1848, Disraeli said that the Bill 
of that year had only reached the Statute Book because of the 
immense popularity of Morpeth. No leading public man in 
the front rank thought it worth while to take up this question 
(though one of them was the author of “ Sybil”), just 
because it did not lend itself to public interest in a violent 
and combative form. Zhe Times commenting on this state 
of things in 1847 drew just the opposite conclusion to 
Gladstone’s. “ The crusade falls to the ground for want of 4 
Saladin. There is nothing but stinks and malaria to fight 
with. Would that there was a fever party in Palace Yard, ot 
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a‘ Protection for British Diseases Party ’ in New Bond Street. 
Will Mr. Shaw hold a brief for the typhus or the Duke of 
Richmond take his stand on diarrhoea? Then there will be 
an eatly prospect of a good sanitary law, too late for last 
summer but in time for the next.” 

England was awakened from this apathy by the en- 
franchisement of the town labourer, and the great career of 
Joseph Chamberlain as a municipal statesman. It was one 
of the disastrous results of the turn that the Irish question 
took in 1886 that it diverted Chamberlain from the tasks for 
which he was better fitted than any other Englishman, tasks 
that cannot be neglected or put off for twenty years without 
fatal and lasting consequences. 

The other consequence of the character that politics 
assumed in the Victorian Age has a bearing on the modern 
problems of democracy. It is often said that parliamentary 
institutions have survived in England because they are native 
to our genius, and that in other countries they have fallen into 
discredit because they are imitations. But there is one broad 
difference that should not be overlooked. In the England of 
the fifties parliamentary politics supplied excitement for the 
imagination to a people ill supplied with theatres, music, 
ameni*ies, or amusements. It became the fashion to be inter- 
ested in politics and that interest influenced politics as a 
spectacle. Then for thirty years two public men contended 
with each other, who rivalled in the arts of attraction and 
excitement the greatest actors and the greatest artists. Nobody 
watching the encounters of those two men would have desired 
a dictator for a diversion. In other countries where the 
imagination was less neglected in ordinary life, politics were 
less interesting and their leaders less exciting. If it is as likely 
as not that the first man you meet has been a Prime Minister 
sometime or other, the prestige of a Disraeli or a Gladstone 
is wanting. Our politics have ceased to be interesting in the 
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old manner. With universal wireless, cinemas, music, 
general access to amusements and pleasure, politics cannot 
take the place they held in the days of the Crimean War, 
The failure of Mr. Churchill’s efforts to meet the counter- 
attractions of modern life by a violence that is so obviously 
violence for its own sake speaks for itself. If our Parlia- 
mentary institutions are to survive they will survive, not by 
the qualities that sustained them in the past, but by their 
efficiency ; by their efficiency in managing problems that 
do not lend themselves to the methods suitable to the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. The problem with Parliament is the same 
as the problem with the Trade Unions; that of adapting 
institutions that still keep too much of the structure and spirit 
of a past age to new and wider purposes. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By Proressor J. W. Grecory, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Jj 


DUCATION in India is a factor of the highest 
political importance. According to the deliberate 
judgment of competent authorities learning has 
d been longer and is more highly honoured in India 
than in any other country in the world, and on no other 
people has education a more direct and more powerful 
influence. Yet its existing higher education is widely con- 
demned as mischievous and demoralising. The Indian 
Universities are denounced as raising a race of unemployed 
and unemployable malcontents who are a hindrance to 
progress. Twelve years ago it was my lot to visit India asa 
member of the Commission for the Reform of Calcutta 
University. Before leaving this country I was emphatically 
watned by people of long Indian experience that the 
Universities were such a menace to law and order, and such 
a danger to the country, that they had better be allowed to 
drift into inefficiency, and that it would be a serious mistake 
to improve these nurseries of disaffection and discord. 

So impressive were some of these statements that I was 
glad of the opportunity that was afforded me to inspect the 
records of the Bengal police regarding the part played by the 
educational institutions in the political agitation of the pre- 
war years, and especially as to their connection with the acts 
of violence for which some of the students had forfeited their 
lives. The testimony of the police was emphatic that the 
students involved in this movement and in seditious crime 
came, not from the University, but from the Middle Vernacular 
schools, which received no government grant and were not 
under Government control. Many scholars entered Calcutta 
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University with political views inculcated in those schools, 
but most of them soon settled down to their new work and 
lost interest in political agitation. According to the police 
reports, only the university failures supported the campaign 
of criminal sedition and dacoity. The testimony of the police 
was that the educated classes had been the most effective 
supporters of law and order, and had shown the fullest 
appreciation of the benefits of British administration. 

Since that date (1917-19) the political movement has 
changed its character and blocked social reform. But the 
present agitation is open, and is on constitutional lines, except 
when men like Mr. Gandhi, encouraged by the example of 
the Irish Free State and the militant suffragettes, throw grit 
into the machinery as the most likely way to secure reforms, 
which some officials regard as desirable, but impracticable 
under present circumstances. University staffs and students 
are now taking an active part in political agitation, and the 
recent recrudescence of criminal violence has secured some 
recruits among University men. 

Education on Western lines is indispensable to Indian 
progress. The British administration in India is dependent 
on a vast Indian staff. The railways alone employ 800,00 
Indians. Men for the higher grades can only be obtained, 
as Warren Hastings foresaw, by the State provision of 
suitable education. The feeling against higher education in 
India is founded on unquestionable defects in the present 
system. The most frequent criticism is that the universities 
are far too large and are excessive in proportion to the 
secondary and primary schools. India is said to be providing 
too much higher and too little primary education. A uti 
versity like that of Calcutta, with about 30,000 students (ia 
1927 the number was 29,214), is too big for full efficiency. 
Some of the universities in the United States are as large; 
but they are based on a well-developed national education 
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system, and it is admitted that the huge American Univer- 
sities cannot hope for some of the advantages possessed by 
those of a tenth the size. A university which contains 30,000 
students and serves a province as large as Bengal would 
certainly gain by subdivision. 

Though the reduction in size of some Indian universities 
may be desirable the total output of graduates is not excessive 
in proportion to the population, and they have no undue 
share of the unemployment prevalent in India. It is true that 
the most common complaint against the Indian Universities 
is that they are turning out graduates far in excess of the 
available appointments, and that the unemployable class 
thus produced is the main element in Indian discontent. 
The Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (Vol. I., 
1930, Cmd. 3568, p. 391), after reference to “ the fundamental 
vices of imperfect organisation which afflict Indian Uni- 
vetsities and render so much of their work futile,” remarks 
(p. 391) that “the extensive unemployment of university 
graduates in India is well known.” Its Auxiliary Committee 
on “the Growth of Education in British India” under Sir 
Philip Hartog (Cmd. 3407, 1929, p. 143), has reported “ that 
the universities and colleges of India are at the present moment 
turning out large numbers of graduates who cannot find 
employment is well known.” This condition is not peculiar 
to India. European countries suffer from it and it is con- 
stantly discussed in Germany, Sweden, and Scotland. The 
fourteen Indian Universities in 1927 had 91,196 students ; 
the number of those who graduated in Arts and Science in 
1926-27 was 8,250 (R. Littlehailes, 97th Quinquennial Review 
of the Progress of Education in India, I., 1929, p. 51). An 
annual output of one graduate to 39,000 people is not 
excessive. In India in 1927 there were 24,600 schools and 
283,319 school teachers (Auxiliary Committee Report, pp. 20, 
21, 66). Hence the Indian Universities do not provide the 
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number of teachers that would be required if the schools 
were sufficiently improved to use them. 

That many Indian graduates cannot find remunerative 
occupation is only too true. But it is doubtful whether the 
proportion is as great as in other sections of the Indian 
community. The difficulty of finding work is as serious with 
the pupils from the high schools (R. Littlehailes, op. cit, 
p. 112). The most ominous cloud over India is that of growing 
unemployment. According to the usually accepted figure, 
75 per cent. of the people of India are employed in agriculture, 
and go per cent. live in villages which are directly dependent 
on it. The holdings have been subdivided, owing to the 
great increase in the population, until now, according to the 
Indian Statutory Commission (Vol. I., p. 16), the average 
size is only five acres in the south and east, and elsewhere not 
more than half of the holdings exceed that amount. In the 
Punjab the average holding has increased as irrigation has 
brought more land under cultivation; but an inquiry 
regarding 2,397 villages showed that 17.9 per cent. of the 
holdings are under one acre ; a further 25.5 per cent. between 
1 and 3 acres; 14.9 per cent. between 3 and 5 acres; and 
a further 18 per cent. between 5 and 10 acres. In a village 
examined in Malabar, a third of the holdings are less than 
one acre. (Report R. Commission on Agriculture in India, 
Cmd. 3132, 1928, p. 132.) 

The Census of 1921 records the average number of acres 
held by each cultivator as 4.9 in Madras, 3.1 in Bengal and 
in Bihar and Orissa, 3.0 in Assam, and 2.5 in the United 
Provinces. The Royal Commission reports that the holdings 
in some parts of the country are now so small that their 
effective cultivation is impossible, and that the excessive 
subdivision of the holdings is being extended owing to the 
lack of any alternative means of livelihood. 

Indian agriculture therefore does not afford adequate 
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employment to the bulk of the people. The Indian Statutory 
Commission reports that “ the small holdings do not provide 
occupation for more than half the time of the cultivator.” 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture states (0p. cit., p. 566) 
that “ by far the greater number of cultivators have at least 
from two to four months absolute leisure in the year.” 
According to other estimates, the time that can be profitably 
used is even less. Gandhi has declared that agriculture in 
India provides work for most of the people for only two 
months in the year. Their compulsory idleness is increased 
by the loss of work that once supplied them with occupation 
and a supplementary income. Despite the isolation of the 
villages, they are being affected by rationalisation and in- 
dustrialisation. The Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India (op. cit., p. 498), heard complaints of the decline of 
domestic and village industries, and of increasing difficulties 
in finding employment. Many posts, such as those of the 
village watchman and water-carrier, are being superseded ; 
hand-spinning and weaving are falling into disuse with the 
spread of factory made yarn and cloth; the salt trade, by 
dhows across the Indian Ocean to East Africa, though of 
immemorial antiquity, has ceased owing to the exigencies of 
the salt-tax; the growth of silk is threatened by artificial 
silk; the decortication of rice, which once occupied much 
of the women’s time, is now done in mills. 

Gandhi realises this alarming development, and the 
necessity of maintaining handicrafts to save the villagers from 
demoralising idleness and hopeless poverty. The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture recommends the seasonal 
migtation of the rural population to the towns—a dangerous 
policy as many of those who go would probably stay in the 
towns. That Commission gloomily remarks (op. cit., p. 499), 
that no lasting improvement in the standard of living is 
possible if every enhancement in the purchasing power is to 
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be followed by a proportionate increase in the population, 

The fundamental difficulty in India is not the unemploy- 
ment of the graduates, but that of the bulk of the population. 
The decay of rural occupations stimulates the migration of 
people to the towns, and drives the more enterprising of the 
younger men to the universities as their best chance of a fair 
livelihood. Many of the openings available to British 
graduates do not exist in India. The law provides a rich 
living for the ablest of the Indian graduates, and the glittering 
prizes attract a larger number than can find employment. 
Men ate moreover, herded into law as entrance to it is 
numerically unrestricted ; whereas for medicine, apart from 
the humble post of assistant surgeon, the qualification is 
through the universities and the number of vacancies each 
year is deplorably few and the competition for them intense. 
So while India has a plethora of university-trained lawyers, 
the number of doctors is limited by the restricted accom- 
modation of the medical schools. Medicine, says the 
Auxiliary Committee’s Report (1929, p. 143), provides 
opening for “small numbers.” The numbers are indeed 
deplorably small ; and since the failure to enlarge the medical 
schools has left India medically understaffed. 

Teaching should provide an occupation for the largest 
number of those trained at the universities ; but that avenue 
is narrowed by the low rates of pay in the schools. The 
Reports of the Educational Commission for India and of the 
Auxiliary Committee! state that the average pay of teachers 
in the primary schools in Bengal is 8 R. 6a. per month (of 
say 12/6 per month) ; the average pay at unaided schools in 
one division of Bengal is 5/- a month ; in the primary schools 
of Bihar and Orissa it is 11 R. 5 a, or 17/- a month; the 
highest average is in Bombay and it is only £3/10/- per month. 
Such rates of pay are quite inadequate for university trained 


1 Littlehailes, op. cit., p. 135; Aux. Rep., p. 64. 
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teachers ; and most of the teachers in the primary schools are 
untrained and many have only been taught slightly above the 
grade they teach. The condition of the Indian schools is far 
worse than that of the universities. The Auxiliary Com- 
mittee declare that at the schools the wastage and stagnation 
are “ shocking ” (op. cit., p. 48). Nevertheless the profound 
Indian faith in education and the agitation to make the 
ptimary grade compulsory has led to a remarkable increase 
both in the expenditure on the schools and in the number of 
pupils. The institutions have increased from 1917-1927 by 
36,096 or 36 per cent., and the pupils by 3,322,042 or by 
46 per cent. The annual expenditure has risen 1330 lakhs of 
rupees (i.e. about £10 million) or 11.7 per cent. (Report 
Auxiliary Committee, pp. 20/22). This additional expenditure 
has greatly increased the quantity of Indian primary education 
but not improved its quality. A spurt in education is apt 
to be extravagant as additional competent teachers cannot be 
suddenly supplied. The evidence of the Indian Educational 
Commissioner (Littlehailes, op. cit., pp. 123-134; accepted 
by the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, Cmd. 1928, 
pp. 520-23, and by the Statutory Commission’s Auxiliary 
Committee) shows that the output of well-trained scholars 
has not increased, and, in fact, may have diminished in 
spite of the larger attendance. The schools have been over- 
loaded and their standard of teaching has declined. 

The increased expenditure on the schools since they were 
transferred to Indian control by the Government of India is, 
however, encouraging, as evidence of the willingness of 
India to pay for education, and of the firm belief in its value. 
But provision of a sound primary school system in India must 
be slow and dependent on the progress of the universities. 

There has been prolonged controversy as to the best 
educational policy in India. When the existing Indian 
educational system was founded (1854) general primary 
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education in India was considered impossible. The only 
course that appeared practicable was to raise an educated 
class which could supply teachers for the schools and through 
which the influence of education could filter to the masses, 
This “ filtration-policy ” was adopted, and universities were 
founded to control, improve, and standardise the work of 
the colleges and schools. Accordingly, the five older 
universities, like that of London, were not teaching 
institutions, but were designed to work through the colleges, 
and guide their teaching and raise its level by examination, 
The universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras were 
founded in 1857, that of the Punjab in 1882, and that of 
Allahabad, for the United Provinces, in 1887. These 
universities were associated with affiliated colleges of which 
at present Madras University has 56 and Calcutta University 
has 48. With the growth in England of the provincial 
teaching universities, the idea spread in India that affiliating 
universities were out-of-date, and would soon disappear in 
all enlightened countries. The Haldane Report on London 
University strengthened this impression and the desire to 
replace the Indian examining by unitary teaching universities. 

The policy that affiliating universities are no longer 
needed has, however, not been adopted in this country. 
London University maintains its external side, and still 
confers degrees on students whose knowledge and efficiency 
are tested only by examination. The affiliating university 
system has, indeed, been extended in Britain in recent years, 
for example, in the University of Wales, as recommended 
by a Commission of which Lord Haldane was chairman. 
As this type of university is found to be indispensable in 
Britain, India certainly can not do without it. So far from 
the affiliated university system being discredited, the Auxiliary 
Committee to the Simon Commission concludes, that “ it is 
clear, however, that the requirements of India cannot be 
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met solely by unitary universities, and that the affiliating 
university is likely to remain for many years to come.” 
That Committee also states that where there is only one 
univers‘ty in a province “it must necessarily be of the 
affiliating type.” 

The trend of opinion in India ten years ago was in favour 
of unitary teaching universities and several were established. 
Their number was increased by Allahabad shedding its 
affiliated colleges to the new Agra University. Instead, how- 
ever, of the old system being discarded, three of the new 
Indian universities—Patna, Agra, and Andhra—were founded 
as affiliating universities, and of those established as unitary 
institutions two have become affiliating. The Constitution 
of Rangoon University has been altered and a college at 
Mandalay affiliated—a course encouraged by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture (0p. cit., p. 552)—and Dacca 
University has an affiliated Teachers College. 

The continued predominance of the affiliated universities 
in India is shown by the relative increase in the students of 
the two types. From 1922-27 the number at the affiliating 
universities has increased by 26,000 and that at the unitary 
universities by 3,300. (These figures exclude the universities 
of Allahabad and of Agra, which has fourteen affiliated 
colleges, and reckon all the Dacca students as unitary). 

The affiliated university, owing to its inherent advantages, 
especially under such conditions as those of India, remains 
the main instrument of higher education. That the univer- 
sities give the best education available in India is indicated 
by the practise of the Government and the leading employers 
of selecting university graduates for the higher grades on 
their staffs. 

The alternative to the “filtration policy” is to regard 
primary education of greater immediate importance than 
higher education and, therefore, to reduce expenditure on 
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the universities and increase that on the schools. There is a 
marked tendency at present, notably in Bombay, to extend 
primary education at the cost of University education, in 
deference to the argument that constitutional development is 
impossible while the bulk of the population is illiterate. It 
is urged that the proportion of state expenditure devoted to 
higher education is much too high. In Bengal less than a 
sixth of the Government expenditure is on primary education. 
The Educational Commissioner for India points out 
(Littlehailes, op. cit., p. 9) that in spite of the increase in 
expenditure on the primary schools, that on the higher 
institutions has been still larger, and that Bengal, Burma 
and the Punjab spend more on secondary than on primary 
education (Jbid., p. 137). This allotment of expenditure has 
been often condemned. The Statutory Commission’s 
Auxiliary Committee on Education says of Bengal (Report, 
op. cit., p. 262) that “ it cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
that a larger proportion of Government funds is spent on 
secondary education than on primary, and that the proportion 
spent on collegiate education is nearly twice that spent on 
ptimary education. The situation in the United Provinces 
is not unlike that in Bengal.” But, in view of the evidence 
of the Educational Commissioner for India, and of the 
Auxiliary Committee’s verdict as to the “ shocking ” con- 
dition of the primary schools, the inefficiency of their teachers, 
and their appalling waste of the pupil’s time and the public 
money the policy of compulsory primary education in India 
is still premature. The fundamental educational need of 
India is still the improvement of higher education to secure 
a well-educated middle class that would provide an adequate 
supply of competent school teachers and an environment 
more favourable than the present to the development of a 
literate population and to the growth of tolerance among 
Indian sects and classes. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE 
ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


From a Correspondent 


LTHOUGH it is not possible to prophecy the 
result of a general election in this country held 
under a system of the Alternative Vote some 
inference may perhaps be drawn from a study of 

the figures of the last election in May 1929. Of course, the 
issues at the next election will be different, and the electors 
themselves to a considerable extent changed, and these factors 
will vitiate any definite deductions drawn from the experience 
of the last election. All that can be done is to examine 
carefully the results of the last election and see what might have 
happened shen if the Alternative Vote had been in operation. 
As to its possible effects in future elections different inferences 
will no doubt be drawn by those who study the facts set 
forth here. 

First then as to the facts. I have taken the whole of the 
1,672 candidates nominated by the three principal political 
patties at the last election and have endeavoured to show what 
happened to each of them in the following table :— 


GENERAL ELECTION 1929 
Number of Candidates nominated :— 


Consetvative .. .. .. §90 
ss 4s. os ae oo 
Th «: o* « « « 9% 


Of these there were elected :— 
Lab. Con. Lib. Ind. Totals 
1. Nocontest.. .. .. — 4 — 3 7 
2. Two candidates only... 53 26 Io 2 91 
3. Three or more candid- 
ates butaclear majority 107 74 12 I 194 
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4. Three or more can- 
didates. No clear 


majority .. .. .. 113 140 35 — 288 
5. Add the Two Member 
constituencies, etc. . 15 16 ss 2 





288 260 59 8 615 
Candidates defeated where 


three or more nominated and 

no clear majority :— 

1. Second onthe poll .. 75 118 95 — 288 
2. Thirdonthe poll .. 103 27 +158 — 288 








Defeated as in 2, 3 and 5 
above — .. .. 104 185 200 





579 — $99 § 2 





The 292 cases in Cols. 1, 2 and 3 call for no remark as 
these would all have been elected anyhow, and the two- 
member constituencies in Col. 5 (in one case three-member) 
ate treated apart as it is impossible to compare them with 
the single-member constituencies. Taking the 288 cases 
where three or more candidates were nominated, and the 
elected member had no clear majority, it will be seen that 
the Conservative party had the largest number (118) of those 
in the middle place who would consequently be included 
automatically in the second count. The Liberal Party had 
by far the largest number at the bottom of the poll, 158 in all, 
who would have been omitted automatically, and their second 
choices allocated to the other candidates on a second count. 
It is noticeable that only 27 Conservatives were in this 
position against 103 Labour candidates. 

Let us suppose that the Alternative Vote was in operation 
at that election. In the 288 cases there would have been a 
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second count, with the candidate at the bottom of the poll 
eliminated, and his second choices distributed between the 
two other candidates. What would have been the probable 
results of this? Here we are in the region of speculation, 
but an attempt can be made to answer the question. 

First, then, it looks as if the Conservatives would have 
gained a number of seats, possibly 50 altogether, partly 
because of the larger number of Conservatives included in 
the second counts, and partly because where they were 
second in the poll it happened in many cases that the successful 
candidates majorities were not very large. In such cases 
the majority could easily be displaced by a small excess of 
Liberal second choice votes. The Liberal candidate being 
at the bottom of the poll in many cases would facilitate 
this as there are undoubtedly many constituencies in which 
Liberals giving a second choice would be more likely to 
give it to a Conservative than to a Labour candidate. Thus 
in all the urban and suburban residential areas and the shop 
keeping centres, it may be assumed that a majority of the 
Liberal second choices would be Conservative rather than 
Labour. 

Take, for instance, such cases as the two Middlesex seats 
gained by Labour candidates, viz. : 


1. Acton. 
J. F. Shillaker (Lab.) .. .. .. 13206 
Sir H. Brittain (Con.) .. .. .. 12739 — 467 
F. Medlicott GLA} os te te «6 

2. Enfield. 
W. Henderson (Lab.) .. .. .. 14427 
Lt.-Col. Applin (Con.) .. .. .. 14169 — 258 
C. H. D. Lang (Lib.)  .. .. «.. ©4736 


Here, I think, it is almost certain, looking at the past electoral 
history of the divisions, and at the character of the inhabitants 
and the probable sections of them from which the Liberal 
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vote was drawn, that, on a second count, the seats would 
have gone to the Conservative candidates. The same holds 
good of many other similar constituencies, e.g. Wandsworth 
Central, Leyton East, Nottingham South, Manchester Hulme, 
Walthamstow East, Fulham West, Greenwich, Chatham, 
several each in Birmingham, Glasgow and Liverpool, and 
many others scattered all over the country. 

The Conservatives would not have gained any seats 
from Liberals. There were only about a dozen cases where 
this would be possible and in all of them I think the Labour 
second votes would have kept the seat for the Liberal 
candidate. 

Turning now to the Liberal Party it will be seen that only 
95 of its candidates would have got into the second count. 
Many of these were defeated by large numbers, with Labour 
a bad third, and there is much uncertainty how far Labour 
voters would exercise their second choice at all. However, 
reviewing the figures impartially, I think we may conclude 
that the Liberals would have gained about 25 seats from 
the Conservatives mostly in agricultural areas, where Labour 
voters would probably give their second choice to Liberals 
in large enough numbers to secure their return. Take the 
following cases, viz. :— 

1. Norfolk, King’s Lynn. 


Lord Fermoy (Con.) .. .. .. I4§o1 
W. B. Mitford (Lib.) .. .. .. 10806 —3695 
Sir J. Maynard (Lab.) .. .. .. 10356 

2. Wilts, Westbury. 
Major Hon. E. Long (Con) .. 12907 
H. Johnstone (Lib.) .. 12840 — 67 
G. Ward (Lab.) .. 7458 


In these and a number of similar cases, including a few in 
urban areas, I think it probable that in the second count the 
Liberal candidate would have been successful. There were 
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only about 20 cases in which the Labour candidate was 
successful with Liberal second on the poll, but the Liberals 
would also have gained probably half of these from Labour 
in urban areas where the Labour majorities were small, and 
the Conservative second choice would have been given to 
the Liberal in sufficient numbers to secure his election. Among 
such cases would be constituencies such as Carmarthen, 
Huddersfield, Rochdale, etc. 

Taking lastly the Labour Party, it will be seen that they 
have the smallest number of chances—only 75 in all. 
Included in these, however, are a number of cases in semi- 
industrial and agricultural areas where a majority of the 
Liberal voters would probably have exercised their second 
choice in favour of the Labour candidate. Take the following 


cases, Viz. : 

1. Cheshire, Northwich. 
Lord C. Crichton Stuart (Con.) .. 15477 
Mrs. B. A.Gould .. (Lab.) .. 15473 — 4 
J. D. Barlow (Lib.) .. 14163 

2. Cambridgeshire. 
Capt. R. G. Briscoe (Con.) .. 13306 
G. T. Garratt .. .. (Lab.) .. 11256 —2050 
J. W. Payne (Lib.) .. 10904 


In these and a few other similar cases, about 15 in all, it may 
be fairly assumed that a second count would have put the 
Labour candidate in at the head of the poll. 

There were only three or four cases where the Liberal 
candidate was elected with Labour second on the poll, and 
in these the Conservative second vote would almost certainly 
have been given mainly to the Liberal candidate, and so would 
have ensured his return. Hence, there would be no gains to 
Labour from the Liberals. 

In conclusion, therefore, after a careful study and analysis 
of the whole of the 288 cases involved I think the Conser- 
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vatives would have gained about 50 seats from Labour and 
none from the Liberals. The Liberals would have gained 
about 25 from the Conservatives and probably another 10 
from Labour; while the Labour Party would have gained 
about 25 from the Conservatives and none from the Liberals, 
On this calculation the net result of the election would have 
been instead of Labour 288, Conservative 260, Liberal 59, to 
give the following :— 


Conservatives ao ae oe oe SO 
Gains from Labour .. .. .. 50 
310 
Less losses to Liberals .. .. 25 
285 
Less losses to Labour .. .. 15 
— — 270 
Labour ae ae a ee 
Gain from Conservatives a 
313 
Less losses to Conservatives .. 50 
263 
Less losses to Liberals -. .. 10 
— << #05 
Liberals — ee ae 
Add gains from Conservatives 25 
Add gains from Labour .. .. 10 
SS - 


Whether such a comparatively small result is worth the 
labour and trouble involved in making the great constitutional 
change to the Alternative Vote is a matter of opinion. It 
should be noted, however, that, small as the total change 
would have been, it would have constituted the Conservatives 
the largest single party in the House of Commons and 
would, or at any rate might, have meant a Conservative 
Government instead of a Labour one for the past two years. 
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AFTER LIBERIA 
By W. BENson 


N international commission has reported that 
domestic slavery exists in Liberia, that the 
pawning of human beings is recognised in the 
economy of the Republic, that forced labour has 

been recruited and used under conditions involving systematic 
intimidation and ill-treatment by Government officials, that 
labour has been recruited for Fernando Po and French Gabun 
under conditions of criminal compulsion scarcely distin- 
guishable from slave-raiding and slave-trading. Liberia has 
declared her acceptance of the recommendations of the 
commission. A committee of the League Council is examining 
the help to be given Liberia in putting these recommendations 
into effect. 

Before the sensation caused by the disclosures subsides, 
before the Liberian question is reduced to a problem of 
internal reform, it will be of value to consider what general 
conclusions should be crystallized. In these conclusions facile 
denunciations of the Negro Republic should find no place. An 
international enquiry has established the existence of horrible 
abuses. But there are other facts of which account should be 
taken. The Liberian Government asked for the enquiry. A 
Liberian was a member of the Commission. The Government 
resigned soon after submission of the report. Although high 
officials were implicated in the crimes, other high officials 
did their best to prevent them. At 5.45 p.m. on sth October 
1927, Postmaster-General Sherman, who had chanced to meet 
a gang of captured natives, sent a radiogram to Monrovia : 
“T appeal to you Mr. Secretary, in the name of all that is 
sacred, in the name of Justice, Freedom, Liberty and Humanity 
for God’s sake give these poor people their freedom.” At 
1op.m. the same day, Secretary of State Barclay replied, 
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ordering the liberation of the natives and the prosecution of 
the persons concerned in their detention. The pressure 
which produced this appeal and its reply was not foreign, 
It was a recognition by Liberians of the principles of their 
Republic, and this recognition should prove a solid basis for 
the construction of a reformed administration. 

However, even if this is built, the needs of the situation 
will not have been met. The Liberian Delegate to the League 
wrote on 15th December 1930: “ Far be it from me to 
excuse Liberia by accusing other countries, but I should like 
to point out that, according to reliable information, it is 
common knowledge that in other countries than Liberia, not 
only do domestic slavery and the pawn system flourish, but 
there is also the system of selling children, in the strict sense of 
the word ‘ selling,’ like ordinary goods on the market. It is 
common knowledge that in other countries than Liberia, 
forced labour is in full force.... It is common knowledge 
that, in one region with a population of some ten millions, 
domestic slavery is not merely in full force, but is tolerated 
by the Government. It is likewise common knowledge that.. 
there are still no fewer than five million slaves in the world.” 

The first conclusion therefore to be drawn from the 
Liberian report is that slavery is still an international problem. 
Liberia has been a test case, the first case of impartial 
investigation. Other states might be summoned to succeed 
her in the dock. Better still, the moral and economic problem 
might be examined in its true form of an international 
problem, in which certain states have greater responsibilities 
but in which no state is without interest. 

For this to be done, however, a strong lead must come 
from a great colonial power, which is the second general 
conclusion to be drawn. It would be mock modesty to pte- 
tend that there is any power fitter to give this lead than 
Britain. In the nineteenth century, the anti-slavery move- 
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AFTER LIBERIA 


ment played a costly part in our diplomatic, naval and colonial 
policies. It was justified by no selfish considerations. It 
exercised a steady influence over changing administrations. 
It led to a suspicion of hypocrisy abroad. It succeeded in 
its immediate aims. Its spirit must be revived if the task 
begun is to be completed. 

Revived rather than sustained, for it must be admitted 
that after Livingstone interest in slavery in Britain declined. 
National policy remained unchanged, but there was a slacken- 
ing in moral apprehension. The public conception of the 
problem of slavery remained unchanged, and this very lack 
of change was an indication of a change in spirit. The earlier 
reformers, particularly many of the missionaries, showed a 
relentless curiosity as to every development in colonial 
policy likely to affect native interests. Slavery was the guy 
dressed up for public opprobrium. But its clothes were 
confectioned out of every tendency distrusted by the 
reformers. In the years before the wzr the guy remained, 
but few possessed the zeal to modernise its clothing. The 
Congo, the Putawayo, the cocoa scandals did, in truth, arouse 
public feeling, but did not obtain recognition as anything 
other than isolated survivals of a problem the world had 
solved. 

The truth was different. The old form of the exploitation 
of native labour through the sale and transfer of natives to 
areas of intensified production had passed away. But dis- 
guised slavery was taking its place through the intensification 
of production in the native areas themselves, a development 
which made the transfer of slaves and the status of slavery 
already condemned on ethical grounds, no longer profitable 
economically. 

This then is still another conclusion it is important to 
draw from the history of Liberia. Not unnaturally public 
opinion classifies as slavery all forms of the compulsion of 
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labour by actual or threatened physical violence. But in 
many of the present forms the lawyer would find little trace 
of a slave status, which to him is the essence of slavery. The 
Liberian Commission ascertained that classical slavery with 
slave markets and slave dealers no longer existed. Although 
it did find slavery as defined in the Slavery Convention in 
the form of tribal domestic slavery and pawning, many of the 
abuses traced were not such as could be adequately prevented 
by the application of that Convention. What was fundament- 
ally wrong was inherent in the general native administration 
of the country, in the measures for its economic development 
and for the organisation of its labour. The building of roads 
is one of the first essentials of African progress, but the 
Liberian road programme was too hastily planned. The 
supply of labour to plantations may be a legitimate source of 
revenue to the state and of prosperity to the native peoples, 
but in Liberia it was diverted to private profit. Liberia is 
significant not so much as a survival of past evils as a warning 
for the future. 

Will public opinion in Britain recognise this and make 
the necessary adjustments ? Since the war there has been a 
renewed interest in how dependent peoples are being inocu- 
lated with civilisation. Philanthropic agitation has been able 
on occasion to capture attention on old issues, as was shown by 
the emotion aroused at the discovery of the survival of the 
legal status of slavery in Sierra Leone and by the success of 
Lady Simon’s book. But the new issues, which it is true 
are being met by national policy, are as yet hardly understood 
by public opinion, on which, it might be thought, national 
policy should be based even more than in the nineteenth 
century. Nevertheless, owing to a policy which is largely 
British, the international preparations, both technical and 
diplomatic, for fresh progress towards effective abolition are 
well advanced. Only public support is required for these 
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pteparations to lead to early results, which cannot, however, 
be too early, as the revived international campaign against 
slavery has already lasted nearly ten years. 

In 1922 the question was raised in the Assembly by 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, then representing New Zealand. 
He referred in particular to the reports of the situation in 
Abyssinia, but the enquiry, ordered by the Assembly as a 
result of his intervention, was not limited to Abyssinia, and, 
as it proceeded, it became clear that it could not be limited 
even to Africa. In 1923, however, before much progress 
could be made, Abyssinia was admitted to the League, a 
decision not without its elements of caustic humour, but of 
ultimate value, since, whatever may have been the feeling in 
1922, no League supporter in 1923 could consider the slavery 
enquiry a mere gesture to satisfy an enthusiasm born in 
Britain of New Zealand parentage. The League by admitting 
Abyssinia would lay itself open to criticism, if it did not at 
the same time recognise that the slavery enquiry was one of 
its most urgent tasks. 

The 1923 Assembly therefore displayed some tempered 
zeal, and as a result of its attitude, the Temporary Slavery 
Commission was appointed in 1924, Lord Lugard being the 
British expert chosen. As far as the old problem of slavery 
was concerned, the report of the Commission was not 
alarming. But the Commission’s task had been not only to 
consider the slavery question as a problem surviving from 
the nineteenth century, but to examine in it all its forms, 
including forced or compulsory labour. In this sense the 
investigations marked a new era. The Commission was not 
merely engaged in correcting immemorial native customs and 
European policies mainly abandoned in the eighteenth 
century. It was approaching the fundamental problem of 
contemporary colonial administration, the dual problem of the 
conservation of the peoples and the development of the natural 
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resources of their territories. Moreover, whereas in cop- 
sidering the old forms of slavery the Commission showed a 
certain tenderness to certain national susceptibilities, in 
reporting on the results of modern colonial policy it approved 
principles, the adoption of which at that time would have 
necessitated the rebuilding of the whole of the economic 
structure in more than one of the great colonial empires, and 
drastic changes in the law and practice of the others. 

The British Government played the leading part in giving 
practical effect to the findings of the Slavery Commission. 
Lord Cecil took over and strengthened the position occupied 
by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland. The draft, which grew into the 
Slavery Convention, was British. The fate of the Convention 
and its value as proved by time are therefore matters in which 
British reputation is intimately concerned. In supporting 
the idea of the Convention in 1925, Lord Cecil defended its 
shortcomings by remarking that “le mieux est l’ennemi du 
bien.” The Convention, adopted in 1926, did mark a 
considerable advance on previous conditions. By it the 
suppression of slavery is placed on a new international basis. 
Forced labour is not neglected. The Convention has been of 
moral value, as shown by the magnificent effort of the 
Maharajah of Nepal. Yet in 1930 Lord Cecil could allege, 
and the Liberian Government could repeat, that there were 
still more than five million slaves in the world. 

The 1926 Convention cannot therefore be regarded as 
final. The British representatives at the League Assemblies, 
no matter what parties were in power, have persistently kept 
attention directed to the slavery question. Last year a special 
effort was made to improve the procedure for obtaining 
information on the application of the Convention. British 
proposals for the revival of the Slavery Commission and fot 
the establishment of a slavery office were defeated one by 
one. But the resolution finally adopted, although it postponed 
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positive action for a year, did at least recognise the inadequacy 
of the success so far achieved. A Committee of the League 
Council is, as has been said, at present examining questions 
arising out of the Liberian report. Either through its work 
or through the next Assembly an opportunity seems to be 
offered for action on the lines of last year’s British proposals. 
Should such action not be taken, Liberia will remain a test 
case, the verdict of which is not applied to the other cases 
involved in principle. 

If, in regard to the old forms of slavery, the Convention 
has not yet proved entirely satisfactory, it never from the time 
of its drafting could be accepted as sufficient for the prevention 
of the developing evils of forced labour. In the case of forced 
labour the Convention is less advanced than the provisions 
Australia, Belgium, Britain, France, Japan, New Zealand and 
South Africa had previously accepted for the territories held 
by them under mandate. Yet, whereas slavery can be regarded 
as a social status tending to disappear by reason of its own 
admitted economic disadvantages, the many disguised forms of 
slavery covered by the term forced labour, have still their 
supporters in practice. Jt may lead to depopulation by 
flight, famine or disease. It may deprive the undeveloped 
areas of the world of their chief potentialities, the native 
workers. It may destroy all possibility of the civilising of 
Africa. But, for five years or even ten, forced labour may 
make it easier for administrative officers to build rest houses 
and keep up the roads and for colonial companies to pay 
inflated dividends. 

But the Slavery Convention is no longer the last inter- 
national word on forced labour. Criticisms of its weakness 
in this respect were met by the transfer of the question of 
forced labour to the International Labour Conference, which 
last June adopted the Forced Labour Convention. In this 
work once again British representatives played a prominent 
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part. Lord Lugard was a member of the technical preparatory 
committee, and in the more political atmosphere of the Con- 
ference the Government representatives,with greater success 
than at the Assembly, tightened up the terms of the draft 
proposed. 


Indeed, a particularly heavy responsibility now lies on 
Britain in virtue of her very success at the Conference. As 
Mr. Vernon explained at the Colonial Office Conference, the 
Government delegates tried “to secure the acceptance of a 
Convention imposing the maximum of restriction on forced 
or compulsory labour which was consistent with the real and 
pressing necessities of the Colonies and Protectorates con- 
cerned.” The Convention is more stringent than continental 
condemnation of forced labour, which is sincere so far as it 
goes, feels to be justified. It is impossible, for example, to 
deny the social progress effected in the Congo by the Belgian 
Government in recent years. It is equally impossible to 
doubt the good will of the representatives sent by the 
Belgian Government to the Labour Conference. The very 
serious statement made by M. de Heusch on azgth June 1930, 
must therefore, be taken at its face value. MM. de Heusch said 
that “le Gouvernement belge, tout en étant fermement 
décidé 4 supprimer le travail obligatoire partout ou et aussitét 
qu’il sera possible, estime que, par plusieurs de ses dispositions, 
la convention élaborée par la Conférence ne répond pas 
aux intéréts des populations indigénes de |’Afrique équatoriale 
tels qu’il les concoit, et il a le regret de devoir refuser son 
approbation 4 l’accord projété.” 


Nevertheless, M. de Heusch himself would be the last 
to interpret his own words as a non possumus on the part of 
his Government. It is certain that the question of the 
applicability of the Convention to the Congo will be con- 
sidered more favourably by the Belgian Government once 
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other colonial powers have led the way. Moreover, this 
January, the moral weight of the Convention has been 
increased as a result of the Liberian report. The Council of 
the League, with of course the British and French repre- 
sentatives, have suggested ratification to the Liberian 
Government as a means of giving effect to the Commission 
of Enquiry’s suggestions, and Liberia has officially announced 
its intention of ratifying. A conclusion, which, it is hoped, is 
not to be drawn from the Liberian affair, is that Britain can 
recommend to Liberia a course of action it is not prepared 
to follow itself. 

Another consideration is that in the preparation of the 
Convention certain continental critics pointed out that, 
whereas British proposals aimed at limiting, if not absolutely 
prohibiting, forms of forced labour in use in the colonies of 
other powers, those forms resulting from the British principle 
of indirect rule were treated leniently. In particular it was 
objected that on the one hand the state authorities were 
severely limited in their right to make use of forced labour 
and that on the other native chiefs were left considerable 
latitude. The Memorandum on Native Policy in East 
Africa, however, answers this criticism by stating that “ the 
ideal which His Majesty’s Government have in view is the 
gtadual disappearance of even the two kinds of compulsory 
service which are still lawful under severely limiting con- 
ditions, viz., compulsory labour for public services in case of 
emergency, and the compulsory labour for tribal services 
which is based on traditional tribal custom.” This is merely 
another wording for the terms of the Forced Labour Con- 
vention. The ratification of the Convention should therefore 
encounter no practical difficulties, and none of importance 
was advanced at the Colonial Office Conference, where the 
question was examined in collaboration with the governors 
of the colonies. 
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The Minister of Labour has indeed pledged the Govern- 
ment to ratify in the House of Commons. It only remains 
for effect to be given to this pledge in time to reinforce the 
ratification by the Liberian Government and in time to 
strengthen the hands of the British delegation to the next 
League Assembly when they press for an improved procedure 
in the application of the Slavery Convention. 

Apart from the diplomatic gain, there will be a definite 
practical advantage in taking rapid action. Another Belgian, 
M. Louis Franck, ex-Colonial Minister, has just added his 
condemnation to the principle of forced labour. “Le 
travail forcé,” he states, “est une solution détestable. I 
Pest au point de vue de nos principes, et il l’est par ses 
résultats. Il démoralise a la fois le fonctionnaire qui applique 
la contrainte, le patron qui en bénéfice et le noir qui la subit.” 
By ratifying the Convention, Britain will have definitely and 
formally abandoned an instrument of colonial administration 
and economic development, which, apart from humanitarian 
reasons, is, as the British Government said at the International 
Labour Conference, “ out of date and unreasonable.” 
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CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
THE TREND OF THE POPULATION 


T may seem that the eve of a census is an inappropriate 
time to discuss the trend of population. Wait—and in a 
few months we shall have the first results of the decennial 
survey. But, invaluable as the census is for the elucidation 
of many problems, it is to the annual publications of the 
Registrar-General to which one turns when it is desired to 
discuss the matters that are to be noticed here. A volume, 
belonging to the annual series, has recently appeared which 
tenders a discussion of certain matters very appropriate.! 

From this we learn that the estimated population of 
England and Wales on the 30th of June 1929, was 39,607,000. 
There are more persons than acres in this country. If the 
country, including mountain and moor, was divided up into 
plots nine-tenths of an acre each, and if the population was 
evenly distributed, there would be one person to each plot. 
Economists may doubt whether the country is over-populated 
in the sense that, if there were fewer people, we should be 
ticher; but for sociologists the matter can scarcely be in 
dispute. A choice of two evils faces us. Either a large 
proportion of the population must be concentrated in towns 
leaving some open spaces, or the whole country must become 
suburbanised. 

How then are things tending? Are matters likely to 
become still more difficult for us? The excess of births 
over deaths in 1929 was 111,181. As short a time ago as 
1926 the net loss by overseas migration to countries outside 
Europe exceeded this figure. It follows that, had emigration 
femained at the same intensity in 1929 as in 1926 and had 
there been no gain by movements from other parts of the 
British Isles and Europe, the population would have 
diminished for the last year for which we have accurate 


1 The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England and Wales for the year 1929. Text. 
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figures. It should be pointed out at once, however, that the 
death-rate in 1929 was unusually high, 13.4 per 1,000—the 
number of deaths being 16 per cent. above that for 1928, 
Influenza, whooping cough, respiratory diseases and diseases 
of the heart played unusual havoc that year. Nevertheless, 
though stabilisation of the population may not be quite as 
near as the above figures suggest, it is rapidly approaching, 
The population will cease to increase when the crude birth. 
and death-rates coincide. Let us see what factors are playing 
upon these rates. 

The accompanying table is so constructed that the rate for 
each factor considered is put at 100 for the year 1921. It will 
be seen that the crude birth-rate has been more than halved 
during the period 1871 to 1929. This decline might have 
been produced in many ways, but since the rate refers only to 
legitimate births, it is well to note the part played by 
illegitimate births. The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate 
births has fluctuated during the period but shows no definite 
signs of increasing or decreasing ; illegitimacy may, therefore, 
be left out of account. Among the possible factors influencing 
the birth-rate is the proportion of women of child-bearing 
age. Other things remaining equal, a rise or a decline in this 
proportion would be followed by a corresponding change in 
the rate. But there has been no significant change in this 
proportion. This factor, therefore, can also be put aside. 

It is very different, however, when we come to the amount 
of marriage. There is no wholly satisfactory method of 
measuring the amount of marriage; the usual method of 
referring marriages to the whole population is open to the 
objection that the proportion of persons capable of contracting 
marriage varies from time to time. It is better, therefore, to 
refer marriages to the marriageable, and in the table, bachelors 
alone are considered. There is a further complication ; the 
age grouping of bachelors varies as time goes on and no one 
would expect as much marriage among elderly as among 
young bachelors. Theretore, in calculating the second columa, 
the indices have been worked out on the supposition that the 
age grouping of bachelors prevailing in 1921 also prevailed 
in the other years. So far as the figures arrived at are a true 
measure of the amount of marriage, they yield most interesting 
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results. Men began to marry less about 1870 and continued to 
do so until after the war. The sudden rise at that time need 
cause no surprise since it was obviously due to the contraction 
of marriages postponed while the war lasted. It is the 
maintenance of the post-war rate at high level that is so re- 
matkable and there appears to be signs that it is rising. The 
mean age at marriage, we may note, shows a tendency to 
become less. Are we in presence of a move towards early 
and universal marriage accompanied by very small families ? 


But let us return to the explanation of the decline in the 
birth-rate. The decrease in the amount of marriage before the 
war must have had something to do with it. But we can see 
that it was but a minor factor since the post-war decline in 
the birth-rate finds no part of its explanation here. Therefore 
we pass on to the study of the fertility of married women. 
This shows a huge drop, which requires further examination. 
In the fourth column the indices have been recalculated so as 
to show the fertility that would have been exhibited had the 
age grouping of married women in each year been what it was 
in 1921. It then becomes apparent that the increasing age 
of married women was a factor in the pre-war decline (though 
only a minor factor), whereas since the war there has been no 
significant change in the age of married women. 


The chief factor in the decline is thus the lower fertility 
of married women irrespective of age. Most observers, but 
not all, are inclined to see here the working of birth control. 
That may or may not be so. For our purpose it is enough to 
note that the fertility of married women is still on the 
downgrade. Let us suppose, however, that this and the other 
factors considered were all stabilised at their present level. 
The birth-rate would nevertheless decline somewhat because, 
owing to inevitable coming changes in the age constitution 
of the population, the proportion of women of child-bearing 
age in the population will emiae less. 


Thus we have to expect a lower birth-rate. What should 
we anticipate concerning the death-rate? The death-rate is 
the result of mortality-rates playing upon a population of a 
certain age constitution, and by a mortality rate is meant the 
number of persons of a given age who die on an average in a 
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year. Now there are evident signs that we must not anticipate 
any tapid improvement in mortality rates. The infant 
mortality-rate was 77 in 1922, 69 in 1923, 75 in 1924, 75 in 
1925, 70 in 1926, 7o in 1927, 65 in 1928 and 74 in 1929, 
Improvement is clearly difficult of achievement. Remember 
that the expectation of life at birth in this country is nearly 
6o years. It is not going to be easy to raise it. And the 
improvement in mortality experience of those above child- 
bearing age will do nothing to affect the trend of the popub- 
tion; it will merely increase numbers. From the point of 
view of trend the improvement in the mortality experience 
of women of child-bearing age is of primary importance. If 
the child-bearing age be taken as covering the years between 
15 and 50 and if every female child born lived to 50, the 
average number of years lived through the child-bearing age 
would be 35; the average number is now nearly 29. It is 
clear that we have taken up most of the slack in health 
administration and that further progress is going to be a very 
arduous and slow affair. 

Thus we shall not be far wrong if we assume that mortality 
rates will show little improvement. On the other hand they 
ate going to be applied to a population which, as a whole, is 
getting older. That section of the population where death 
frequencies are highest is becoming relatively larger. The 
death-rate must rise. What does this mean as regards the 
future population of the country? Let us suppose that 
fertility and mortality remain as they now are. It can be shown 
that the death-rate will exceed the birth-rate within twenty 
years from now, and that, thereafter, the population will not 
grow by natural increase but will decline by natural decrease. 
To the degree that we lose by migration the day of decline 
will be hastened. This forecast is likely to err on the side of 
putting the cessation of natural increase too far in the future. 
It is likely that the fertility of married women will decline 
appreciably, whereas it is unlikely that mortality experience 
will improve equivalently. If there are errors in the 
assumption, they will tend to cancel one another out. But 
if they do not compensate for one another, it is far mote 
likely that the result will be to hasten than to delay the day 
when decline will begin. 
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To those who regard the country as overpopulated, the 
delay before increase comes to an end may be disappointing. 
But let them remember that the fall in the birth-rate has been 
catastrophic. It is now lower than in any country in Europe 
save Sweden. We have no longer a replacement birth-rate. 
If the present generation had been replacing itself in 1929 
the birth-rate would have been about 19.5. It was 16.3. It 
is asking a lot to ask for more. Speculations about the more 
distant future are idle. Time alone can show whether, when 
decline begins, it will soon be arrested. It may prove more 
dificult to raise the birth-rate than to reduce it and, unless it 
is raised, the ultimate future is not in doubt. The population 
will die out. 


TABLE 
INDICES SHOWING CHANGES IN THE CRUDE BirtH-RATE, MARRIAGE-RATE OF 
BACHELORS AND FERTILITY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
1921 Rate—troo. 














Year | Crude Birth-Rate Marriage Rate of | Fertility of Married Women 
Bachelors 15 to 45 
I 2 3 4 
Not allowing Allowing 
for age for ag= 

1871 156 99 166 150 
81 151 89 162 148 
gI 137 86 150 138 
1901 128 82 134 125 
II 109 76 112 | 110 
21 100 100 100 100 
22 91 94 91 91 
23 88 92 88 88 
24 85 92 84 83 
25 82 92 81 80 
26 79 87 79 78 
27 74 95 74 | 73 
28 75 94 74 73 
29 72 98 72 7° 
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Pusitic OPINION: ‘THE CONSERVATIVE PRESS AND THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


(: March 17th, driven to bay by the attack in the 


Beaverbrook-Rothermere Press, Mr. Baldwin launched 
a remarkable counter-attack. Having paid a tribute to 
the general quality of the Press, he declared that 
The papers conducted by Lord Rothermere and Lord 
Beaverbrook are not newspapers in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term. They are engines of propaganda 
for the constantly changing policies, desires, personal 
wishes, personal likes and dislikes of two men. 

What are their methods ? Their methods are direct 
falsehood, misrepresentation, half-truths, the alteration 
of the speaker’s meaning by publishing a sentence 
apart from the context, such as you see in these leaflets 
handed out outside the doors of this hall ; suppression 
and editorial criticism of speeches which are not reported 
in the paper.... What the proprietorship of these 
papers is aiming at is power, and power without 
responsibility—the prerogative of the harlot throughout 
the ages. 

This contest is not a contest as to who is to lead the 
party, but as to who is to appoint the leader of the 
patty. It is a challenge to the accepted constitutional 
Parliamentary system. That is why Liberals and Socialists 
alike resent this interference with the liberty of a political 
party just as much as we do, because it may be their 
turn to-morrow to suffer from what we have to suffer 


to-day. 


In these sentences two separate charges were levelled 
against the Press. The first was of a general character, 
that the Beaverbrook-Rothermere newspapers were not 
doing their job—that is to say, not attempting to present a 
fair picture of the political situation but allowing their 
legitimate opinions to distort their presentation of news, and 
using every propagandist device of suppression, abuse and 
suggestion to forward their political ends. The second charge 
is a narrower one. In Mr. Baldwin’s view the attempt on 
behalf of the certain newspaper proprietors to “ smash the 
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Party” (in Lord Beaverbrook’s phrase) and to procure a 
diferent leadership, not through the usual channels of 
parliamentary party organisation, but by external pressure, 
tends to undermine our whole system of representative 
government. 

In regard to the first charge, it will be agreed that the 
attack on Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Duff Cooper in the St. 
George’s bye-election was of unusual violence, and it seems 
probable that Sir Ernest Petter would have polled more 
votes if personal abuse of Mr. Duff Cooper had been less 
freely used. This appears to have been realised by the 
newspapers that were attacking them and the Rothermere 
Press, in order to meet the charge of suppression, even went 
to the length of offering Mr. Duff Cooper space in which 
to state his policy. Mr. Duff Cooper replied that he would 
prefer to have his speeches reported. During the final week 
before the election personalities were dropped and there was 
a new attempt to concentrate on the Indian issue—‘‘ Gandhi 
is watching St. George’s” was the ultimate slogan. But 
until this last period the attack had been mainly a personal 
one. Mr. Duff Cooper was accused by Lord Rothermere 
of having visited an I.L.P. Summer School, of having 
delivered in Berlin a lecture entitled “An Apology for the 
British Empire,” of having been a member of the Tory 
“Y.M.C.A.,” and of having spoken and voted against a 
motion in the House of Commons in favour of prohibiting 
foreign contributions (including those from Moscow) for 
the furtherance of strikes in England. A typical Evening 
News’ heading was “‘ After Berlin, Moscow.” In a remarkable 
cotrespondence Lord Rothermere withdrew the first charge, 
but held that for Mr. Duff Cooper to offer an “ apologia ” 
for the British Empire was as unpatriotic as to apologise 
for the British Empire. The controversy about the word 
“apology ” continued for several weeks. The Manchester 
Guardian suggested that even if the average St. George’s 
elector was ignorant of Newman’s “ apology ” for his life 
or Sidney’s “‘ Apology for Poetry” he could at least look up 
“apology ” in the Oxford Dictionary and find that it meant 
“vindication.” Apparently piqued by the question whether 
the Rothermere Press was “‘ written by students of the classics 
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or even of English literature” (ew Statesman and Nation, 
March 7th), the Evening News of March 16th opened its 
leading article with the following remarkable sentence: 
“To put an end to Mr. Baldwin’s spineless leadership of the 
Conservative Party has become the ceterum censeo of those 
who desire the restoration of British prosperity and British 
prestige.” The answer certainly seemed conclusive. 

Apart from this purely personal attack the gist of the 
propaganda for Sir Ernest Petter was that he supported 
“‘a hundred per cent. Conservatism” which meant above 
all anti-Bolshevism, anti-Socialism, anti-Gandhism and anti- 
Baldwinism. The Daily Express and the Evening Standard 
insisted upon catching Mr. Baldwin out whichever line he 
took. When ‘t appeared for the moment (on the publication 
of the Indian Committee resolution declaring that Mr. 
Baldwin had decided not to associate the Conservative 
Party with a Round-Table Conference “as foreshadowed, 
in India,”’) that Mr. Baldwin had been converted by its own 
propaganda, the Beaverbrook papers pointed out that he 
was a weak and spineless leader, and spoke of his “‘ sensational 
surrender to Mr. Churchill.” When Mr. Baldwin explained 
that he had not surrendered, it renewed the attack because 
he was still supporting Lord Irwin. His speech was described 
as an encouraging “message to Gandhi.” Day by day, 
noon by noon, the Daily Mail and Evening News, in similar 
articles and headlines, insisted that Mr. Duff Cooper was a 
™ —— softy,” a supporter of Mr. Baldwin and the policy 
of surrender to Gandhi. On the 12th its special correspondence 
on India was headed, “‘ Gandhi prepares for war.” 

Mr. Duff Cooper, who was well able to defend himself 
by word of mouth (he declared that Lord Rothermere had 
not “the guts of a louse”) had on his side the support of 
The Times, the Telegraph and the Morning Post, as well 2s 
of the Liberal Press, which partly on the grounds of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Indian policy came to the rescue of official 
Conservatism. The A/orning Post was throughout in 4 
difficulty. Agreeing as it did with the Rothermere-Churchill 
policy of the “firm hand” in India, it yet supported Mr. 
Baldwin and attacked the Rothermere-Beaverbrook Press 
on the ground that it was endangering the safety of the Party. 
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On March 4th it declared that “‘ it is essential, before it is too 
late, to dissociate the Conservative Party from Irwin policy 
of surrender.” Interspersed with caustic comments on 
Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi it attempted to preserve 
Conservative unity by harping on the Bolshevik theme. On 
March 1oth, for instance, it discussed the meaning of 
Bolshevism, describing it as a deadly danger, which must be 
fought for the sake of civilisation as well as of Empire, and 
in a phrase which suggested that its own view was not very 
diferent from the Communist doctrine of the inevitable 
wat between Capitalism and Bolshevism, it said “if God 
alone can determine the end it is for us in our time to prepare 
the means.....” (The Daily Mail put the point even more 
definitely in headlines: “If Soviet Five Year Plan is a 
success then Britain must prepare for trouble....”). The 
Morning Post was of course delighted at the Indian resolution 
which seemed to suggest that Mr. Baldwin had been coerced 
into making India a Party issue, and was so taken aback by 
his Indian speech on March 12th that it was content on the 
13th with explaining that good Conservatives must oppose 
Sir Ernest Petter since his victory would seat Mr. Baldwin 
more firmly in the saddle. It reserved comment on his 
Indian speech until the next day when it tried to lay down 
that Conservative policy should be to make the findings of 
the Simon Commission the lines of Torres Vedres beyond 
which no concession should be made. This leader was a 
significant proof of the blow which Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
inflicted on Die-hardism. 

The Daii~ Telegraph made a similar attempt (March roth) 
to rally Conservatism round the issue of Russia, speaking 
significantly of Soviet Russia aiming at the mastery of the 
world—“ meanwhile it is dinned into our ears what triumphs 
await the ‘ Red Army of international revolution’ when the 
time comes.” As regards Mr. Baldwin’s attitude upon India 
the Telegraph ras better informed than the Post; it demurred 
at exaggerated language about Lord Irwin’s “ surrender ” 
to Gandhi, and admitted that the publication of Mr. Baldwin’s 
decision not to associate the Conservative Party with a 
renewal of the Round-Table Conference “in India” was 
an “incredibly inadvised step.” Speaking of the Indian 
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debate of the r12th it declared that “the day was 
Mr. Baldwin’s.” 

Like the Telegraph and the Morning Post, The Times 
reported Mr. Duff Cooper fully. It also deprecated “the 
gross folly of the mutineers,” urged that no real division 
of policy was involved and rose to remarkable heights of 
journalism in supporting Mr. Baldwin’s Indian policy. In 
its leader of the 13th entitled “‘ The Front Restored” jt 
spoke of “the combination of carelessness and stupidity 
with a strong element of mischief-making in the background” 
which had led to the publication of the Indian Committee’s 
resolution, declared that Mr. Baldwin’s “ spiritual home 
was in the last ditch,” described how his speech had cramped 
Mr. Churchill’s style, and looked forward to the work of the 
Conference going forward “in the new atmosphere with a 
hearty co-operation of all parties in England.” The Indian 
policy of The Times has not in essentials differed from that 
of the Manchester Guardian ot Daily News. 

From this summary of the attitude of the Press it will 
be seen that Mr. Duff Cooper was assured not only of the 
very fullest publicity, but also of an adequate defence and 
exposition of his cause in newspapers which circulated 
widely in the constituency he was contesting. In speaking 
of “ suppression and editorial criticism of speeches which are 
not reported in the paper” Mr. Baldwin therefore had 
chosen a singularly unfortunate instance. The damage to 
democracy consists in the failure to give full reports and dis- 
cussion of both sides. The Labour Party as a whole has grown 
up in this country in spite of an enormous opposition, and with 
only one comparatively uninfluential daily paper on its 
side. This Conservative Press has continually resorted to 
all the methods referred to by Mr. Baldwin, and Labour 
candidates, unlike Mr. Duff Cooper, have perforce done 
without either publicity or defence in national newspapers. 
When, for instance, Mr. Baldwin, by reading a letter from 
Mr. Marlow, the late Editor of the Daily Mail, exposed 
Lord Rothermere’s personal claim to have won the General 
Election of 1924, he neglected to point out that the abuse of 
press influence in the Red-letter scare was equally real, 
whether it originated in Mr. Marlow or Lord Rothermere. 
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The usual newspaper methods had been turned against the 
Conservative Party and Mr. Baldwin, like other Conservatives, 
who had profited by these methods before, had very rightly 
but somewhat belatedly discovered that representative institu- 
tions were endangered by syndicated newspaper ownership. 

It is, however, true that the present campaign against 
Mr. Baldwin introduces a new and dangerous element 
into press influence. The Empire Crusade and United Empire 
Party represent not so much a newspaper campaign as the 
effort of two rich men, working in part through newspapers 
and in part through internal pressure on the party organisation, 
to oust the constitutionally appointed leader from the 
Conservative Party. Mr. Baldwin is no doubt right in saying 
that this does destroy the basic conventions on which our 
representative system is supposed to rest. If that system 
is to work at all some real issues of public policy must be 
formulated: the task of formulating these issues, though 
influenced of course by the Press and other organs of public 
opinion, must in the last resort be in the hands of the 
executives of the parties; the executives must be appointed 
by the elected representatives; and the issues once stated 
must be explained in the Press and on the platform to the 
electorate, which, from time to time, has to decide to which 
Party power must be given. That is our system of govern- 
ment: direct democracy is a different system and one which, 
if we pay attention to the experience of certain American 
States, is unlikely to work in any large country where detailed 
issues cannot be adequately understood by the electorate. 
To attempt to introduce it would in fact, as Mr. Baldwin 
suggests, pass the rulership of the country into the hands of 
‘insolent and irresponsible plutocracy,” controlling the 
popular newspapers. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


[Owing to pressure on our space, Mr. R. T. Clark’s Survey of 
Foreign Books has been unavoidably held over until our next 
issue.—THE Eprrors.] 
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RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


THE Soviet IN WorLD AFFAIRS. A History OF RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNION AND THE REST OF THE WorLp 


By Louis FiscHer 
(Jonathan Cape. 2 vols. 365. 1930). 


HIS is a book which no one should neglect who wishes 

to understand the spirit of the Bolchevist revolution, 

the effect upon it of the policy of the Allies, and the 

situation produced in consequence, throughout the 
east. The author’s sympathies plainly are on the side of 
the Russians, but that can be easily discounted. For this 
book is not, like most that has been written on the subject, 
mere propaganda. Mr. Fischer is a historian with access to 
sources not generally available. He knows Russian and 
cites documents not yet translated into any other language. 
He has had access to unpublished papers, and interviews with 
many of the leaders who have played a prominent part in 
events; and he keeps his head, preserves a cool judgment, 
and sees the weaknesses and illusions as well as the strength 
of the Bolchevist position. If, therefore, his book be read 
intelligently and with the requisite reservations, it cannot 
but serve to put into a better perspective than most of us 
have attained, the whole course of events during the thirteen 
years which have elapsed since the revolution of November, 
1917. 

' When that revolution took place the Great War was still 
undecided and the peace move of the Russians seemed to 
the Allies nothing ps of treachery. It must release mote 
German forces on to the Western front and prolong the wat 
indefinitely. It might even lead to a German victory, of at 
least to that inconclusive peace which was generally thought 
to be an even greater disaster. But what the former Allies 
of Russia, so soon to become her enemies, did not realise 
is that there was no alternative: Russia could not and 
would not fight any longer. ‘ When Kerenski said to the 
soldiers, ‘I summon you not to a feast but to death,’ they 
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smiled and the next day quitted the trenches!” And when 
November came, Trotzky told the simple truth when he 
said: ‘ Since we could not engage in war we had to conclude 
peace.” On the other hand, the last thing the Bolchevist 
leaders wanted was a German peace. They wanted a world 
peace on the lines laid down by President Wilson and 
accepted by his European associates. The idea, no doubt, 
was Utopian, for neither the one part nor the other intended 
seriously that kind of peace. The Western Powers refused 
to participate; the Germans, therefore, had a free hand. 
All the Russians could do (and they did it very effectively) 
was to call the bluff. They knew, however, that unless their 
appeal met with a revolutionary response throughout the 
West, they would have to make peace on German terms. And 
that is what occurred. All that, in the retrospect, locks 
intelligible enough, and may even seem pardonable. But that 
was not all. The years that followed showed that the 
victorious Allies were determined to do all they could to 
stamp out the revolution by force, and reinstate, not indeed 
the former Tzardom, but the kind of liberal constitution for 
which Kerenski had stood. In doing this they were acting 
contrary to all their avowed principles. For, as they had 
always asserted, they were fighting that all nations might 
have self-determination ; and, specifically, they had accepted 
that sixth point of President Wilson, which declared that they 
would “give Russia an unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for the independent determination of her own 
political development and national policy, and assure her of 
a sincere welcome into the society of free nations, under 
institutions of her own choosing : and more than a welcome, 
assistance also of every kind that she may need and may her- 
self desire.” In flat contradiction to this, there followed two 
terrible years, during which Allied and especially British 
support was given to every reactionary leader who seemed 
to promise the destruction of Bolchevism. Arms and 
military officers and advisers were supplied. The blockade 
was imposed, which meant that “thereafter for almost a 
year Russia could neither buy nor sell abroad. She needed 
food, clothing, anzsthetics and medicines to cope with 
typhus and other epidemics: she was ready to pay for them 
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with gold and goods, but the Allies insisted on the blockade. 
By the summer of 1921 no less than 25,000,000 people 
suffered hunger in the Volga river region.” Mr. Hoover and 
the Americans brought relief in the autumn of 1921. A few 
British Christians also did what they could. But the govern- 
ments were pitiless. Why? 

The defence, in the first line, was that they had obligations 
to their Tzarist Allies, and that may have been a contributo 
factor in the business. But more important was hatred of 
Bolchevism itself. This was strengthened by the fear, not 
unreasonable at the time, that the revolution might spread 
to Poland, to Germany, to Austria and ruin the whole 
European order. That, indeed, is what the Bolchevists 
were hoping for in those earlier years ; and, indeed, are still 
anticipating, though no longer expecting an immediate 
catastrophe. They were left, as things went, to fight their 
own battle with their quondam Allies. They fought it to 
victory, and by the close of 1920, the attempt to crush them 
by armed force was abandoned. But its consequences were 
all-important. The Bolchevists were confirmed in their 
view that capitalism was a pitiless and irreconcilable enemy. 
To meet it they had raised a Red army of over five million 
soldiers ; for the people that could not and would not fight 
for Tzardom gathered in their millions to fight for a 
seemed, at last, to be their own country. Those three terrible 
years had set the seal on Bolchevist idealism: henceforth it 
was they, with all they could gather in to help them, against 
the rest of the world. And they are winning, inspired by 
what is nothing less than a religion, though one that inverts 
all the dogmas of Christianity. Now, at last, we are beginning 
to see what they are achieving. The five-year plan, which 
we treated with such contempt, may perhaps realise itself in 
four years, and a new ten-years’ plan is being laid down to 
succeed it. The resistance of the peasants is being broken 
and State and co-operative farms are extending with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Education in the communist creed is 
being spread throughout all classes and all ages, with an 
intensity that recalls the propaganda of the Jesuits. Into 
every village is penetrating the library, the cinema, lecture- 
classes, discussions ; while we in the West, with our heads 
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in the sand and our rumps in the air, endeavour to pretend 
that nothing is going on. The impingement of Russian 
wheat on the western world which, in the paradox of our 
civilisation, is greeted as though it were a disaster, is but 
the beginning of a movement that, in a few years, may become 
catastrophic. —The more we refuse to help the Russians the 
more they rely on themselves; and it is becoming absurd 
and dangerous, as it was always foolish, to refuse to face the 
situation. What is, for good or for evil, or for both, the 
most important movement in history, will not be conjured 
into nothingness by the reports of disgruntled exiles from 
Riga. 

" is not, however, that aspect of the matter which mainly 
concerns us here. We have to ask, is the Russian revolution 
related to that incipient movement towards peace which 
seems, at the moment, to be perishing of anemia? The Russian 
religion, to begin with, is a religion of war, just as much as 
Mahommetanism was and is. Capitalistic states, it affirms, 
must necessarily engender war, and for pacificists the 
Russians have a profound contempt. Nor is it possible to 
deny that there is plenty to support their view. For the West, 
so far, has taken but a few halting steps towards the peace it 
professes to desire. It is like a bather advancing to the sea. 
He shivers along the sand, and there stands afraid to enter the 
water. Disarmament is the acid test of the genuineness of a 
peaceful aspiration: and after years of discussion nothing 
that counts has been done in that direction. The only nation 
that made a real bid for disarmament at Geneva was the 
Russian; and it was as though a bomb had exploded in 
church! Embarrassed silence fell upon the assembly. 
“Won’t you speak? Won’t you? What are we to say?” 
M. Briand at length arose and declared that this proposal 
lay altogether outside the field of the conference and the 
delegates, and passed on, with a sigh of relief, to continue 
the church service. Result, nothing! It was said, of course, 
that the Russians were only pulling the leg of the Conference, 
and, no doubt, in their customary way, they enjoyed the effect 
produced by importing realities into diplomatic fooling. 
But there was more behind it than that. The Russians— 
though it may sound paradoxical—do really want to disarm ; 
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and perhaps they are the only nation that does. For all their 
efforts are needed to accomplish the transformation of their 
society. This does not mean that they believe in peace. The 
war, they are sure, has got to come. But they are not ready 
for it yet. Meantime, the disarmament activities at Geneva 
confirm them in their belief that capitalist states are incapable 
of peace, and especially the three great Western Powers, 
and among them, especially England. This belief, however 
absurd it may seem, is genuine; and who can be sure, for 
that matter, that a Conservative Government with Mr. 
Churchill as Foreign Secretary might not justify their 
prognostication? For the tragedy and the menace is that it is 
precisely ourselves who are up against Russia all over the 
East, and Russia will never cease giving what assistance she 
can to any people striving to deliver itself from the yoke of 
a capitalistic state. Their disingenuous pretence that there 
is no connection between the Soviet Government and the 
Communist International is not likely ever again to deceive 
anyone. The International embodies the very spirit of 
Bolchevism. Everywhere its agents are to be found stirring 
up revolution, and now, in particular, and with most hope, 
in India. But it is not so clear what results they may achieve. 
Their effort in China, conducted by that man of genius, 
Borodin, ended in disaster. And if starving men, of whom 
there are now millions in China, call themselves Communists, 
that is no sign of anything but anarchy and despair. Turkey 
is friendly to the Russians, but not to their Communist 
International; it seems more likely to develop into an 
imperialist state of the old type. Persia, too, is now in the 
strong hands of one of those many dictators who are making 
the world safe for democracy. The Indian problem may, 
it is true, lead to terrible happenings. But it is not likely that 
India would ever become Bolchevist. In the East, indeed, 
where Soviet influence is strongest, the conditions for a 
Communist revolution hardly exist. In the West, on the other 
hand, though the materials seem all to be there, it does not 
seem likely that even Germany will go communist, and for 
France, England or the United States the notion appears 
laughable. At any rate, there would be required for that a 
degree of folly on the part of the governing classes which 
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even a realist may fairly believe to be impossible. Perhaps, 
if the Western Powers, instead of attacking Russia, had helped 
her, the revolution would already have lost its sting. As it is, 
it is very possible, perhaps even probable, that by the time 
Russia has accomplished her internal development, a genera- 
tion may have grown up to which the word war may seem to 
be as idle talk as do now the millennarian expectations of 
eatly and later Christians. 

In truth it is on the Western Powers more than on Russia 
that the future of peace depends ; and it hangs just now very 
precariously in the balance. A trifle, it seems, may precipitate 
a wat of which the consequences may be incalculable. But 
that is because of the policies and fears, in Europe, of the 
greater Powers, and in America of the United States. These 
Powers, if they would but unite, might impose peace upon 
the world. But to follow up that, the most urgent question of 
our time, would be to pass beyond the range of a review. 
Two sentences may be cited from Mr. Fischer’s book which 
seem to sum up the present situation so far as Bolchevism 
is concerned. “ The capitalist world is faced with two 
alternatives in respect of the Soviet Union: either it rises 
up to destroy it or it becomes reconciled to its existence and 
makes the best of it. The British Conservatives fell into the 
error of thinking that their blow against Red Moscow would 
crush it, or they failed to realise how barren a negative policy 
must be.” 

The other sentence is the one that concludes the book :— 
“ The Bolchevists agree that the revolution cannot be ignored. 
But they submit that the attention it provokes must be 
characterised by hostility rather than friendship. With the 
increasing suppression of private capitalism in the Soviet 
Union and the gradual enthronement of Socialism, foreign 
antagonism to the Soviets may be expected to grow. In fact, 
the Russians fear that the success of the five-year plan of 
economic construction may so terrify the capitalist world 
as to make a foreign attack inevitable. There is, perhaps, more 
logic than realism in that approach, yet as the years go by 
the Bolchevists look to the outside world less for aid and 
mote for passive enmity, or even violent obstruction.” 

Absit omen. G. Lowes Dickinson. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LocaL GOVERNMENT 
By Wittram A. Rosson. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 362pp. 125. 6d. net.). 


T is a remarkable thing that Mr. Robson’s book 
[epee the first attempt to survey broadly and 

critically our system of local government, and to make 

constructive proposals for reform. There are, of course, 
plenty of text books giving the facts and the laws, there are 
the annual reports from the Ministries of Health and 
Education, the Home Office, the Electricity Commissioners, 
and so on. In addition to these, there have been during the 
last ten years no iess than a dozen special reports by 
Government Committees. But nobody has attempted to 
survey and co-ordinate this immense mass of material, much 
less to draw general conclusions from it. It was high time 
this task was undertaken, and nobody more competent could 
have been found than Mr. W. A. Robson. Although Mr. 
Robson has, I believe, no personal experience of local 
government, he has taken a keen interest in it for many years, 
and anybody who reads this book will realise how closely, 
and at the same time with how broad a vision, Mr. Robson 
has studied the mass of material which is available. 

A comprehensive survey of local government might have 
been expected from the Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment which recently issued its final report. Unfortunately, 
this Commission entirely failed to rise to its opportunity. 
As Mr. Robson points out “ For two and a half years the 
Royal Commission on Local Government was occupied 
exclusively with the subject of the creation of county 
boroughs and the extension of their boundaries.... Each 
class of local authority fought blindly and doggedly for its 
own power and prestige and property.... The various 
associations exemplified the worst aspects of vested municipal 
interests, and displayed neither imaginative vision nof 
solicitude for the public welfare.” A certain lack of vision 
on the part of the Royal Commission seems to be indicated 
by the fact that not a single independent witness was called. 

After spending two and a half years on a compromise 
between vested interests, so scathingly portrayed by Mr. 
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Robson, the Royal Commission turned to consider very 
briefly other problems, particularly the areas of local govern- 
ment. Mr. Robson points out that one common conclusion 
emerges from the reports of all the numerous Departmental 
Committees which have recently considered various aspects 
of local government: that the existing areas of local 
authorities are unsatisfactory for the particular service in 
question. This is the conclusion of the Royal Commissions 
on Drainage and Transport; it is the conclusion of the 
Departmental Committees on Museums, Libraries and Police ; 
it is the conclusion of the Water Board and the Rivers 
Follution Board. It is true as regards the supply of electricity 
and town planning, and there are many aspects of education 
and public health which cannot be properly administered 
under the present system of local government areas. 

Every single Government committee that has considered 
a municipal service during the last ten years has demanded 
some change in the areas over which that service is 
administered. And yet, as Mr. Robson shows, the Royal 
Commission complacently reported that the system of local 
government is “ flexible and responsive to the effects of growth 
and change ” and “ that the constitution of local authorities 
may perhaps be regarded as substantially settled ” ! 

Mr. Robson, as a result of his study of the same documents 
which were open to the Royal Commission and of the 
evidence submitted to them, comes to a diametrically opposite 
conclusion; he believes that the present results “are so 
demonstrably unsatisfactory that something in the nature 
of a crisis is almost certain to occur unless a coherent scheme 
of adjustment is put into operation at an early date.” 

Rather more than half of Mr. Robson’s book consists 
of an analysis and criticism of the present structure of local 
government, based mainly on recent Government reports. 
Mr. Robson generally approves of the government of county 
boroughs, where there is now a single local authority for all 
purposes, and quotes much material to show the harm done 
by the multiplicity of local authorities in the county areas. 
He proposes the creation of a large number of new county 
boroughs and the abolition of all the subordinate rural 
authorities, leaving local government in the hands of county 
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boroughs and county councils, the latter weakened by the 
loss of most of their boroughs. He would compensate them 
for this loss by new financial arrangements and by handing 
over many of the main services to federal bodies built up 
from the constituent county councils and county boroughs; 
“Such organs of government as the Catchment Area 
Authorities, for land drainage, the Rivers Boards for pre- 
venting pollution, the Regional Committees for water supply, 
the Joint Undertakers in electricity supply schemes, the 
Provincial Authorities for education, the Regional Town 
Planning Committees, must be composite bodies consisting 
primarily of county councils and county borough councils 
welded together into mutating groups for particular purposes.” 
That is Mr. Robson’s way out of the crisis which he sees 
impending. And he makes light of the difficulties. Mr. 
Robson is certainly courageous. I do not defend the Royal 
Commission on Local Government, which spent two and a 
half years in making some comparatively small modifications 
in the conditions under which new county boroughs arte to 
be created or existing areas altered, but the time they spent 
on it is perhaps some measure of the difficulty of the fecadid 
problems involved. Mr. Robson’s Napoleonic simplification 
of the whole structure of our local government raises 
financial questions, compared with which those dealt with so 
laboriously by the Royal Commission are insignificant. 
The author also dismisses somewhat lightly the objections 
to joint or federal authorities. One of the advantages of our 
present system of local government is that the representatives 
are so accessible that any real danger of bureaucratic dictation 
or unreasonableness is avoided. As soon as responsibility 
for local government is handed over to federal authorities 
operating over a large area this safeguard almost disappears. 
It is possible that federal authorities may work well but it is 
a relatively new experiment in this country, and neither 
Mr. Robson, nor, so far as I know, anybody else, has made 
any serious attempt to investigate the working of the con- 
siderable number of federal authorities that already exist. 
It is an undoubted fact that we seem to be inevitably 
drifting towards a form of local government in which the 
majority of services will have to be administered, each over 
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its particular area, by some sort of federal authority, as 
indicated by Mr. Robson. But Mr. Robson’s conclusion that 
this should be elevated into an ideal and that we should 
steadily endeavour to progress in this direction as a matter 
of principle is one which requires very serious consideration. 
It would be an admirable subject for investigation by the 
Ministry of Health or by one of the new university depart- 
ments on public administration. 

Mr. Robson has an interesting chapter dealing with the 
functions of local authorities. He holds that our cities are 
on the whole, well governed, but that our local authorities 
are conspicuously lacking, as compared with many foreign 
cities, in promoting cultural development. He attributes 
this largely to the doctrine of w/tra vires, according to which 
it is held that no local authority has any powers except those 
that have been expressly delegated to it by Parliament. Mr. 
Robson gives a particularly interesting account of the way in 
which the courts of law have imposed this doctrine on the 
country and of the unfortunate results it has had in under- 
mining the sense of responsibility and initiative of local 
authorities. 

Mr. Robson contrasts the cultural activities of the British 
municipalities with those of foreign cities, very much to the 
disadvantage of the former, and urges with force and 
eloquence that our cities should pay greater attention to 
beauty and art in civic life in order that “ the citizens may 
feel stirred by a sense of civic unity in a great enterprise. 
Thus may our public life become fuller and run in ever 
deepening channels.” 

Mr. Robson’s book represents an invaluable first attempt 
at a critical survey of the field of local government. It —_ 
to be read, thought about and discussed by every member 
of a local authority: one only wishes there was any chance 
of its being read by one councillor in ten! Even so, it will 
be a real help to those who do read it; it is by far the most 
stimulating book that has been written on English local 
government. It is to be hoped that Mr. Robson will continue 
his work, and that his example will stimulate, not only thought, 
but action, in this very important field of public affairs. 

E. D. Stmon. 
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ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, VOL. I. 


By L. B. NAMIER 
(Macmillan. 255.) 


O one who reads what is, in fact, the third volume 
of Mr. Namier’s immense undertaking can doubt 
that as history, and the history of politics, it is of 
great originality and importance. Even the most 
interested and serious reader will find it a difficult work to 
read, but it is even more difficult to describe it accurately 
and criticise it adequately. The psychological history of its 
evolution has had a great effect upon its form. Each volume, 
each chapter, may be compared to the heap of earth thrown 
up by an infinitely intelligent mole remorselessly burrowing 
in the past, and, though hidden from our sight, complete 
master of the direction he is taking and the end of his pursuit, 
Mr. Namier originally nearly twenty years ago started to 
write a work on the “‘ Imperial Problem during the American 
Revolution.” Beginning lightheartedly on the periphery in 
America, the logic of history drove him back in his in- 
vestigations to the centre in Great Britain. And studying as 
he was the political conditions which produced the American 
Revolution, he was thrown back still further to the House 
of Commons, deciding to make his work “a study of the 
British ‘ political nation’ during the American Revolution, 
and to pursue it by concentrating on that marvellous 
_microcosmos, the British House of Commons.” 

The two volumes which Mr. Namier published in 1929 
and called “ The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III.,” were a kind of prolegomena or introduction 
to his main work. They contained a general, and at the same 
time minute, analysis of the House of Commons and the 
electoral system at the time of George III.’s accession. In 
this, the first, volume of his main work, he deals with the 
political situation in the years preceding George IIl’s 
accession, the General Election of 1761, and the collapse of 
Newcastle in 1762. His knowledge of the political history 
of his period is, in the literal sense, profound. His knowledge 
always goes back to original and often to unpublished 
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sources. There must be few facts, and probably no relevant 
facts, connected with that political history, the House of 
Commons, constituencies, members of parliament and their 
wives, children, uncles, aunts and cousins which Mr. Namier 
does not know. His detailed knowledge of the history of 
the year 1761 is infinitely greater and more accurate than can 
have been that of any of those who lived in 1761, including, 
of course, the chief actors on the political stage. But Mr. 
Namier is anything but a mere chronicler or scientific 
historian or recorder of facts; he is not the servant but the 
master of his knowledge. The first part of his new volume 
shows him to be a generaliser of great subtlety and originality, 
and he has a theory of how political history is made which 
dominates his work all the more effectively because it is so 
unobtrusive. 

This is not the place in which to discuss Mr. Namier’s 
position and methods as the pure historian. His importance 
for readers of this Review must depend on the relation of his 
work to the theory and practice of politics. From that 
point of view alone, his work is of the highest interest and 
importance. The causes and effects of contemporary political 
events are not easy to determine, partly because contem- 
poraries can hardly avoid being moved by the passions of 
the moment, and partly because they must be ignorant of 
much which goes on at the centre of politics and confused by 
their excessive knowledge of what is going on on the 
periphery. Mr. Namier takes a political event of the first 
importance, like the American Revolution, and, by means of 
his remarkable combination of knowledge, industry, and 
imagination, is able to examine its nature in a way which 
would not be possible unless the event had already become 
historical. He subjects it first to a kind of X-ray process, 
by which, with great skill, he shows us the skeleton of the 
political system from which it sprang. By means of the 
Newcastle papers and other contemporary documents, he 
gives us an intimate understanding of the relations between 
George II. and his ministers; of the composition of the 
House of Commons, the political psychology, and the 
significance of the labels “ Whig” and “Tory” in the 
middle of the eighteenth century ; of the working of the 
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electoral system by Newcastle; and finally of the relations 
between George III., Bute, Newcastle, Pitt and Fox. Onl 
towards the end of this volume do we begin definitely to 
approach the problem of the American Revolution—in 4 
chapter which analyses the attitude of certain classes in the 
House of Commons, e.g., the merchants and officers, towards 
the American Colonies. 

No final judgment on Mr. Namier’s method and theory 
of politics can yet be attempted, for he is only at the beginning 
of his mighty task. (One may be pardoned for expressing 
regret that he has abandoned it—we hope temporarily—for 
practical politics, in which, according to his own theory, if 
we interpret it correctly, the individual can have little more 
effect than a moth beating its wings against a candle flame.) 
Yet it is perhaps possible to offer already some tentative 
criticism. There are certain particular historical theses 
which he is concerned to prove in these first three volumes 
and there can be little doubt that he proves them satisfactorily. 
He argues, for instance, that the constitutional position 
adopted by George III. in 1761 and 1762 towards his ministers 
and the House of Commons was not essentially different 
from that acquiesced in by George II. towards his ministers 
and House of Commons. He maintains that George III. 
only tried to work the Parliamentary system in accordance 
with the customs of his age. He shows that by 1760 the 
words “‘ Whig ” and “ Tory ” had become almost meaningless 
and that political parties, in our sense of the term, did not 
exist. 

These particular theses seem to be proved by Mr. Namier, 
and in any case, I should not be competent to criticise ot 
disprove them. I do, however, venture to put forward a 
cautious interrogation with regard to the general theory of 
politics which seems to underlie some of Mr. Namiet’s 
interpretations and obiter dicta. In his extraordinarily detailed 
account of the intimate tergiversations of Newcastle and the 
other principal actors, he continually insists on the absence of 
any kind of political idea or political principle, on the fact 
that politics were only thought of in terms of office, and that 
when, like God, the historian is able to see into the minds 
of the protagonists and watch their day to day thoughts 
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and actions, he sees them stumbling about blindly in a 
confused welter of details, unguided by and unaware of any 
of those political ideas or principles which are subsequently 
attached to them or their age. But, unless I misinterpret 
some hints in these volumes, I think that Mr. Namier goes 
still further. He seems to me to imply that all political 
history can be reduced to the same terms of kaleidoscopic 
confusion, in which general “ideas” and “ principles ” 
have little or no effect. This is, of course, becoming a more 
and more fashionable theory of history and politics, being 
part of the reaction against the intellect and rationalism which 
may be observed in nearly every department of thought, 
from political science to the metaphysical speculations of 
eminent scientists. But as applied to history and politics, 
I believe the confused kaleidoscope interpretation to be no 
less false than the ultra-rationalistic interpretation of a man 
like Godwin. Mr. Namier’s omniscient acquaintance with 
the political history of his period and his method carry with 
them their own dangers. If one is immersed in the thought 
and detailed action of a period to the extent that he is, it is 
dificult not to become insensibly indoctrinated with its 
peculiar point of view, and it is still more difficult not even- 
tually to slip into the attitude of a mere contemporary. Now 
if you view history merely with the eye of a contemporary, 
you simply throw up the historical sponge from the start ; 
you abandon the primary position of the historian, the capacity 
for seeing events both from the standpoint of present and 
past, 7.¢., to some extent sub specie aeternitatis and with the 
eye of God. If political events are merely, as they must 
appear to contemporaries, the fortuitous results of a number 
of monarchs and politicians, miscalled statesmen, stumbling 
blindly about in search of office or other personal advantages, 
their interest and importance are small and it is a waste of time 
and paper to record them at the length and with the accuracy 
which Mr. Namier devotes to them. But though there is a 
certain amount of truth in this view of political action, to 
treat it as the whole truth is to misunderstand human 
psychology and to shut one’s eyes to the most fascinating 
side of political history. There is no period which cannot be 
reduced, by intensive research, to kaleidoscopic confusion ; 
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but there is also no period in which a background of political 
and social general ideas and ideals, a kind of communal 
political psychology, has not possessed men’s minds and toa 
considerable extent determined their actions. That psycho- 
logical background is the most difficult thing for contem- 
poraries and for the historian who adopts the outlook of a 
contemporary to see and understand, but it is none the less 
real. In Mr. Namier’s period this background was feebler 
than probably at any other time in English history, for just 
as there were in fact no political parties, so there were 
practically no political ideas or principles in the heads of 
English politicians or the English people. But these con- 
ditions were peculiar to England in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and it is a mistake to assume that because 
political events were determined in a certain way during 
those abnormal years, they have been and will be always 
determined in the same way. LEONARD WOOLF. 


GABRIEL BONNOT DE MABLY 


By Ernest A. WHITFIELD 
With an Introduction by Proressor H. J. Lasx1 


(Routledge. 125. 6d.) 


ABLY is one of the least known of eighteenth 
Me: French philosophers, and yet one of the 

most radical and in many ways one of the most 

typical, even though his immediate influence was 
slight. Granted that he was worthy of detailed treatment 
for English readers, the work could scarcely have been done 
better than by Dr. Whitfield, who has given us, with a great 
wealth of references, Mably’s views on questions of im- 
portance, and shows him as aghast before the stupidities and 
crimes of the Ancien Régime, fully awake to the real issue, 
economic inequality and the grinding poverty of the masses. 
In many ways we could do with a new Mably now. 

This monograph is all the more noteworthy as being the 
work of a blind scholar, to whom congratulations are due for 
a very able piece of work. We hope that in his next book 
he will place references as footnotes to the text and not in 
the appendix. R. H. Soxrau. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CRAFT OF BANKING 


A TREATISE ON MONEY 
By J. M. Keynes 
(Macmillan ¢* Co. 1930. 2 vols. viit. and 363, 424pp.) 


Jownr Stock BANKING IN GERMANY 
By P. BARRETT WHALE 
(Macmillan & Co. 1930 viti. and 369pp.) 


CENTRAL BANKS 
By C. H. Kiscu anp W. A. ELKIN 
(Macmillan & Co. 1930. x. and 427pp.) 


Tue BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 
By Paut EINz1G 
(Macmillan ¢ Co. 1930. xiv. and 242pp.) 


R. KEYNES’ new and imposing, brilliant and 
Mi cezeees book is likely to occupy the forefront 

of discussion for many months tocome. To attempt 

to pass final judgment at this stage, upon a work 
which has taken its author many years to write, which is 
neatly 800 pages in length, and which bristles with new 
technical terms as well as with new ideas, is frankly impossible. 
I do my best in the following lines to indicate the main trend 
of his thought, the place which the book takes in the evolution 
of ideas and some misgivings which a reading of the book 
has roused in my mind. To attempt more at this point 
would be an impertinence. 

European thought (in which, of course, the movements of 
opinion in this country are comprehended), has in recent 
years moved away from the sweet simplicity of nineteenth 
century thought on banking and currency doctrines. Under 
the influence of Knapp and his follower, Bendixen, the 
importance of State institutions in the shaping of what we 
call “ money ” impressed itself so much on the minds of 
German writers that, in the effort to do justice to the new 
and intoxicating ideas thus opened up, much of what was 
valuable in the accepted economic tradition was thrown on 
one side. Under the influence of Wieser and of Schumpeter 
on the Continent, and of Mr. Hawtrey in this country, the 
old concept of the Quantity Theory of Money has given way 
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to an interpretation which stresses the effect of the expenditure 
of the money income of the community upon the level of prices, 
and on the relation of prices inter se. Working upon the 
hints thrown out by Ricardo, Wicksell gradually elaborated 
the view that the cause of price fluctuations was to be 
found in the divergencies between the natural and the market 
rate of interest: the lack of adjustment between the former 
and the latter being, by him, based upon the tendency of 
banking routine to follow a more conservative path than 
the necessities of the economic system warranted. Finally, 
Mises and his followers in Austria, and Mr. Robertson in this 
country, have drawn attention to the fact that phenomena 
analogous to those which take place when a State-inflationary 
policy is pursued can and do take place as a consequence of 
normal banking conditions, so long as the credit cycle 
allows a transfer of wealth to take place between the holders 
of money income and the entrepreneur class, through a 
diminution in the real value of money incomes. Mr. Robertson 
also has drawn attention to the important consequences 
which follow when holders of money incomes “‘ hoard ” these 
incomes: the net effect being to lower prices and thus to 
restore to the hoarders a command over goods equal to the 
otiginal amount they possessed. 

Mr. Keynes is in part the conscious heir to this intellectual 
inheritance, in part he has arrived at identical opinions and 
pushed further on than the Continental writers whose work 
is on somewhat parallel lines to his own were able to do. 
The fact that the work of the Continent in the monetary 
sphere is relatively unknown in this country, accounts for 
some of the amazement and surprise with which this new 
work has been received. It is, I hope, not necessary to add 
that the fact that Mr. Keynes’ new book fits in with the 
stream of European thought does not disprove either its 
brilliance, novelty or importance, indeed it confirms it. But 
to anyone familiar with the Continental literature it will not 
seem to inaugurate so definite a breach with tradition as to 
those nourished on neo-classical English fare alone. 

The keynote of the first volume is given by the distinction 
between Savings and Investment, and the influence exerted 
upon the movement of prices by any failure to adjust the 
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amount of these two magnitudes. It therefore is of the 
highest importance to see precisely what is meant by savings 
and by investment respectively. By savings is meant any 
abstention from current consumption by recipients of income, 
and this is given the widest possible implication. It does not 
mean only that an individual chooses to buy investments or 
capital goods rather than consumption goods or that he saves 
in money and does nothing with the sum so saved except 
hold it in a banking account, for it “‘ does not matter what he 
does with the surplus —whether he deposits it at his bank, 
pays off a loan or buys a house or a security—provided it is 
not accompanied by an additional act of investment by an 
entrepreneur ” (I. p. 173). But, within this wider category 
of “ saving,” a saver can choose between bank deposits and 
securities (usually described as the choice between hoarding 
and investing. Mr. Keynes, however, uses the latter terms 
for other purposes of his own). Investment is mot in Mr. 
Keynes’ analysis a process undertaken by the saving member 
of the public, but is the “act of the entrepreneur when he 
makes an addition to the capital of the community.” 
Investing, when you and I undertake it, is not investing in 
Mr. Keynes’ sense: it is only saving. Acts of abstention from 
current consumption are thus contrasted with acts of addition 
to the stock of capital (itself, in his analysis, a very complex 
idea). 

What is the significance of this distinction? It lies in 
the fact that, according to Mr. Keynes, a divergence between 
these magnitudes, leads, directly and indirectly, to changes 
in the price level. 

1. The problem turns on the division of consumers’ 
incomes into expenditure on current consumption and 
savings on the one hand, contrasted with the division of 
productive effort into the making of current consumption 
goods and additions to capital in the other. If consumers’ 
expenditure on consumers’ goods is less than the amount 
necessary to meet the cost of making the current supply of 
such goods, their prices fall and their producers will make a 
loss. The mere fact that people save more does not involve 
an additional act of creation of capital : to make the additional 
saving fruitful less consumption goods and more capital 
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needed to have been produced. Savings are greater than 
Investment. If consumers’ expenditure on current cop. 
sumption goods is greater than the supply of such goods, it 
follows that there is in existence an incremental volume of 
capital greater than the volume of savings, for the consumers 
only spend what they have previously received as their retur 
from participating in the making either of consumption 
goods or capital, and if they spend more on consumption 
goods than they have received from making them the surplus 
sO spent must have been received for making capital. The 
makers of consumption goods now make a profit and the 
price of consumption goods rises. The loss sustained in the 
first case, and the profits received in the second, counter- 
balance the excess of savings and investment in the first case, 
and the excess of investments over savings in the second, 
The gain of consumers in the first case is offset by the loss to 
producers ; and-the gain by producers in the second case, by 
the real loss of purchasing power of consumers income in 
the second. 

2. Can savings and investment diverge ? Yes. For what 
causes entrepreneurs to add to the supply of capital is the 
possibility of rising prices for capital, which is a function of 
the rate of interest : the falling rate of interest which stimulates 
such additional investment actually deters saving, whilst a 
rising rate of interest which encourages saving, deters invest- 
ment. There is always a rate of interest at which saving 
would balance investment, and this 7s the natural “ rate of 
interest.” But there is no guarantee that the market rate of 
interest at any moment will coincide with what would be the 
appropriate natural rate at that moment. And there are many 
reasons why such coincidence should not take place. 

3. When the distribution of income between current 
consumption and savings just equilibrates with the distribution 
of productive effort between current consumption goods and 
investment, there will be no profits and no losses. The 
presence of such profits and losses is a sign of disequilibrium. 
When there is disequilibrium marked by the presence of 
losses, producers will try to cut losses, i.e. will try to reduce 
costs and this affects the stream of income going to con- 
sumers. When there are profits, producers will try to expand 
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production and will, therefore, improve their offers to 
factors of production. Thus disequilibrium causes conse- 
quential and cumulative changes in money incomes, and, 
therefore, consequential changes in the price level. 

4. It is the duty of the banking system so to act as to 
prevent divergencies between savings and investment. First, 
by modifying the terms of lending so as to stimulate or deter 
investment by lower interest rates, #.e. by bringing market 
rates into line with natural rates: second (in periods of 
depression) by taking the place of those savers whose 
preference for savings deposits (#.e. hoarding of bank deposits 
over other forms of savings is increasing (I. pp. 142-3). 
On these matters there are several things to be said :— 

1. Firstly, I do not think that there is anything in Mr. 
Keynes’ theoretical attitude which justified the attribution to 
him of the view that there is something inherently wicked in 
“saving,” and that we should all be better off if we all 
abstained from this act. It is true that he pours the vials of 
his wit upon Thrift Campaigners as in the delicious illustration 
of the imaginary Banana Eden, but do Thrift Campaigners 
merely urge in fact a mere abstention from consumption ? 
When people are urged to “ save,” is it not because, when 
ordinary language is used, by “ saving ” is understood what 
Mr. Keynes calls “investment”? I know no economist 
who would deny that, given a certain level of money costs of 
production, a reduction of spending, whether on consumption 
goods or capital goods, in the aggregate, i.e. money hoarding, 
will not through the factors of production act on employment. 

2. Secondly, whilst the paradoxical character of the 
distinction between savings and investment has attracted 
most attention in Mr. Keynes’ analysis, it does not appear to 
be the case that he himself assigns to the divergence between 
them a unique influence on price changes. In this respect, Mr. 
Keynes shows, I think, some inconsistencies. Thus in Vol. I. 
“ the price-level of output as a whole” is made to depend 
on (1) “the rate of saving, (2) the cost of new investment, 
(3) the ‘ bearishness ’ of the public, (4) the volume of savings- 
deposits,” (I. 43-4), whilst on p. 345 of Vol. II. the “ price- 

evel of output ” is made dependent on “ the level of money 
ncomes relatively to efficiency, on the volume of investment 
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(measured in cost of production) relatively to saving, and on 
the ‘ bearish ’ or ‘ bullish’ sentiment of capitalists relatively 
to the supply of saving-deposits available in the banking 
system.” Moreover the direct effect of divergence is assessed 
for the world as a whole as producing a fall of prices of not 
“much more than five per cent ” (Vol. II. p. 381). It might 
still be argued that “ the level of money incomes relatively to 
efficiency ” will only vary as a secondary consequence of 
changes in the relation of savings and investments. But this, 
though possibly true in the short run, would not be true in the 
long run, in spite of the ingenious argument on pp. 204-5 of 
Vol. II. Central banks may have adjusted their reserves to the 
de facto supply of gold in part, but would Mr. Keynes really say 
that the remarkable secular price changes of the nineteenth 
century were due in the main to movements of the natural 
rate of interest ? 

3. Whilst Mr. Keynes claims that much could be done by 
the Banking System, he does not claim that the Banking 
System is either wholly responsible for the fluctuations in 
ptices of output as a whole (I. p. 183); nor does he claim— 
quite apart from the obvious case of an International System— 
omnipotence for it (II. p. 351). Nor, as regards the measures 
appropriate to overcome a cyclical depression does he 
suggest anything which is novel or bizarre. Lower interest 
rates and an open market policy designed to lower the yield 
of securities towards the low level of the natural rate of 
interest then ruling—though he does demand that this 
policy shall be pursued vigorous/y—are the classical methods 
by which, if at all, banking can aid on recovery. 

4. Behind the apparent clearness of Mr. Keynes’ analysis 
there do lurk, I think, certain ambiguities, which are due in 
part, at least, to the terminology chosen. To begin with, 
there is something intensely paradoxical in the view that in 
equilibrium there would be no profits or losses, and that 
profits and losses are not part of the “ income of the com- 
munity,” whilst nevertheless the mainspring of the capitalist 
system is just the making of profits. The fact 1s that 
“ efficiency earnings ” include normal remuneration for the 
capital and organisation and labour of the capitalist, and the 
profits and losses which are not part of the income of the 
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community are “‘ windfall” losses and gains. But I find 
it difficult to reconcile ¢his use of the word profits with the 
uses On pp. 157 and 158, and elsewhere in Vol. I. Further, 
whilst on p. 126 we are told that profits, “ not being part 
of the income of the community, are not part of its savings 
either,” we are told on p. 139 that “ if entrepreneurs choose 
to spend a portion of their profits on consumption...the 
effect is to increase the profit on the rate of liquid consumption 
goods” by an identical amount. “This follows,” Mr. 
Keynes adds, “from our definitions, because such expenditure 
constitutes a diminution of saving.” But his definition of 
savings excludes profits. 

Further, it seems to me that Mr. Keynes’ use of “ invest- 
ment” is likely to mislead. Investment covers all acts 
preparatory to the emergence ultimately of either consumption 
goods or capital goods in the usual sense of these words. 
The difference between investment and saving is thus sot 
the difference between money “ saved ” and capital goods in 
process, but between money saved and all goods in process. 
It follows that windfall losses may be made owing to a decline 
in the value of consumption goods in process, even though 
the amount of capital goods, bought by savings, is just equal 
to the amount of capital goods available at that moment. 
Savings are greater than investment only because of the fall 
in value of the consumption goods in process, not because 
of an excess of supply of savings over the supply of investment 
goods in the ordinary sense of the term. But, if this is the 
tight interpretation of Mr. Keynes’ analysis, it is very different 
to the popular idea of what he does mean. 

Lastly, if I am not mistaken, there is surely a significant 
difference—from the standpoint of Banking Policy—between 
the case where savings are greater than investment because 
consumption goods are falling in price, and are therefore 
reducing the anticipated value of consumption goods in 
Ptocess: a case which can be met by switching from one 
type of investment to another, and the cases where (1) 
Savings are greater than investment because entrepreneurs 
are not replacing goods after sale of existing goods, i.e. where 
entrepreneurs are hoarding; (2) Where savings are greater 
than investment because hoarding by the public in the shape 
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of increased savings-deposits is reducing the value of invest- 
ment and consumption goods below the cost of production ? 
Is a Banking Policy appropriate to the last two cases also 
appropriate to the first case ? 

Altogether Vol. I. is a very difficult piece of analysis and 
the general reader, indeed the economist also, will probably 
find Vol. II. much more fruitful. Mr. Keynes is there largely 
concerned with practical issues, and with expounding the 
general case for an Autonomous Monetary Policy. This is 
mainly done by implication, which enormously heightens the 
artistic effect. An unkind critic might say, not entirely without 
reason, that Mr. Keynes is mainly concerned with accumu- 
lating all the exceptions to the general rules which make 
an International Standard acceptable and reasonable, and, 
by treating the exceptional as normal, destroying the pre- 
possessions in favour of such a standard. I do not think 
there is the slightest real reason to believe that the general 
adoption of autonomous monetary systems would result in 
a generally better world order than the one we have now, 
And if it is said that we in this country are ripe for advance, 
such a step could not be taken without imitation by others 
who are certainly not “ ripe for it.” In the end, Mr. Keynes 
rather unwillingly plumps for the retention of an International 
System subject to certain safeguards. No economust can read 
Chap. 37, which deals with the possibility of the Banking 
System controlling the rate of investment, without admiration 
—it displays Mr. Keynes’ mind at its most lucid and most 
persuasive level. 

The other books on the list are concerned with banking 
structure in a more narrowly technical sense. The volume on 
Central Banking by Mr. Kisch and Miss Elkin, has now 
established itself as the standard English text-book on the 
subject with which it deals: the appearance of the third 
edition has enabled the authors to revise and amplify the 
documentary material which constitutes so important 4 
portion of their book. 

The comparative advantages of the German and the 
British types of joint stock banking have been so frequently 
canvassed in this country without an adequate understanding 
of what the German system really was, that this careful and 
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detailed study by Mr. Whale, who has had the opportunity 
of investigating the topics of his inquiry on the spot, is very 
welcome. It clears up, I think, a good many points which 
are not always fully appreciated here. The issue and 
promotion business of the banks does not occupy the fore- 
front of German banking activity: it is rather subsidiary to, 
and springs out of, the current account relations between 
banker and customer, a relationship which is more intimate 
in Germany than a similar relationship is in this country, 
largely because the dependence of German industry upon 
banking support is greater. Mr. Whale makes it clear that the 
resence of German banking representatives upon the 
“ Boards ” of Companies in Germany does not mean what it 
would mean here: for the Aufsichtsrat in Germany is by no 
means exactly the same body as a Board of Directors is in 
Great Britain. Nor is it the case that the whole of German 
industry is directly dependent upon the banks for issuing 
facilities. Some industries are powerful enough to help 
themselves and the necessity for avoiding too great a risk has 
forced the banks themselves to delegate part of their issuing 
function to special financial companies. In another respect 
the German banking situation differs markedly from the 
British. The German joint stock banks are faced with much 
competition from a series of municipal and quasi-public 
banking institutions to which there is no parallel in this 
country at all. A new kind of division of functions is here 
destined to emerge finally, but “ one thing that seems clear is 
that the credit banks are not destined to evolve into pure 
deposit banks on the English model ; it is just their mixed 
character which ensures them a position that cannot be 
threatened by their competitors.” 

Dr. Einzig’s book was originally published before the 
Bank for International Settlements actually began active 
operations. Now that the Bank is in actual working, its 
warnings can be usefully compared with the practice. That 
the Bank would be dominated by political interests and that it 
would be used for inflationary purposes—or at least, for the 
purpose of extending credits of a somewhat doubtful character 
—were the pitfalls which he foresaw as likely to imperil the 
working of the institution ; and the B.I.S. has not functioned 
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for a sufficiently long period of time to remove all fears on 
these grounds. Now that the Hague Conference has become 
a matter of history, it is useful to have, in addition to Mr. 
Einzig’s commentary, a very full collection of documents. If 
a further edition is called for, I hope that this documentary 
material will be freely added to. As everyone knows 
whose business it is to follow current events, nothing is 
more difficult to get easily, and nothing more important, 
than contemporary pronouncements and communiqués. 
T. E. Grecory. 


A SEARCHLIGHT ON AMERICA 
By James TrusLow ApDAMs 
(Routledge, pp. 261. 125. 6d.) 


R. TRUSLOW ADAMS has written a book which 
Mle to depict what Mr. Adams has called, in one 

of his articles, “ The Naked Truth about Ourselves.” 

This is doubtless a matter of interest to his American 
fellow-countrymen. The worst that can be said in criticism 
of this denunciation of false values, sweltering corruption 
and unashamed crime is that it has the common fault of 
almost all American “‘ Liberalism,’ whether of the Menc- 
kenite or any other sect. It carps a great deal but is singularly 
sterile alike in action and in constructive suggestions. It is 
cursed with the Puritan fault of finding the world very evil 
by the inscrutable and unchangeable ordinance of the good 
God. 

The European may well enquire why he should read yet 
one more snappy Jeremiad over the sins of America. 
Mr. J. D. Woodruff, in an able introduction, attempts to 
provide an answer. Americanism is invading our own 
Europe and is challenging with its standards what Mr. Aldous 
Huxley calls “the ancient values.” Mr. Adams points out, 
as a conclusive indictment of the crass materialism of this 
civilisation, that professional salaries are quite frequently as 
low as those of artizans. One recalls that another middle-class 
gentleman, Signor Ferrero, was also disturbed by this 
phenomenon. 

Those, however, who have for some little time now 
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been urging the need for a more equal distribution of incomes 
ate likely to be left cold by this complaint. Their concern 
will be, not about the high standard of living of the artizan, 
but about the excessive fortunes of the pork-merchants. 
Indeed this measure of social democracy may well seem to be 
one of the most hopeful things in the American scene. 
Mr. Adams, however, honestly warns his public that he is 
not concerned with the virtues of American civilization but 
with its vices in their entire range from Mayhem to 
Prohibition. Sketches such as this are only likely to be of 
value on this side of the Atlantic when someone has undetr- 
taken the task of painting a sister picture of European 
culture—in tradition, partly feudal, partly clerical, partly 
stolen from the slave-holding Greeks. It will then be 
possible to make a fair comparison and to proceed to that 
judgment of values to which Mr. Woodruff invites us. 


G. E. G. Cart Lin. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS—NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
By Joun S. Hecurt (Fellow of the Royal Economic Society) 
(Jarrolds. 165.) 


HIS book has little to recommend it except the 

| sincerity and enthusiasm of its author, and its pub- 
lishers evidently intend it for those who do not know 

how easy it is to become a “ Fellow of the Royal 
Economic Society.” Mr. Hecht spends a good deal of 
unnecessary time and labour in tilting at early Victorian 
economics in order to strengthen his advocacy of family 
endowment, profit-sharing, stabilisation of prices, and a 
self-supporting British Empire. He is evidently unaware 
that the economic “ laws” which he belabours with such 
ardour find no place as “laws” in the modern economic 
treatise ; and he falls into the common error of confusing 
the analysis of what is with the prescription of what ought 
to be. Thus his “‘ new theory of wages ” is not a new theory 
of how wages are at present determined but simply Mr. 
Hecht’s idea of how they ought to be in a just society. Mr. 
Hecht is certainly entitled to his opinions of what is just 
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or unjust, but of his economic arguments it can only be said) 
in Lord Balfour’s phrase, that “‘ what is true is trite, and what 
is not trite is not true.” J. W. 


Mr. F. Lee Burns’ Europe Since 1914 (Bell. 16s.), is a good) 
statement of events mainly on the European continent, fron 
the outbreak of the war onwards. A summary is given of thé 
movements of the armies in Europe; and the Paris Peae 
Conference is then described from page 157. Up to page 28%) 
the war settlements are discussed; so that almost hal 
the book is concerned with the Great War. Then comes. 
a chapter on “ The East in Revolt,” which is strange in @ 
book whose title refers only to Europe. And the trouble 
with that is not merely formal. It is impossible to deal with 
the situation in China, for example, without reference to: 
changes in American policy. Indeed “Europe” is ame 
arbitrary section of humanity for any historian of modern) 
times: and the danger for American readers is that on 
may have the impression of Europe as a far-away strange land. 
The United States has had the most peculiar effects upon the: 
European situation, since the Armistice, but Mr. Bums: 
omits to treat of that and of the immense colonial problems” 
which have faced Europe recently. However, the book ig. 
a good summary of the events concerning certain countries,” 
arbitrarily selected for notice. C. DE LISLE Burns. ~ 


In The Crisis of English Liberty (Oxford University Press, 
472pp. 155.), Sit John Marriott gives a history of the Stuart} 
monarchy and the Puritan revolution regarded as a struggle 
for personal liberty. In a prologue the author suggests that) 
the problem of political liberty is a recurrent one, and that, 
in effect, the conflict between the King and Commons during 
the seventeenth century is being re-enacted in only slightly 
modified form in the discussions of our own day concerning 
the judicial and legislative powers of the executive. Sir Joh 
Marriott successfully justifies Lord Hewart’s indictment 1 
terms of the seventeenth century. He scarcely even attempts 
to justify the attitude of the Lord Chief Justice in terms of 
the twentieth century. 
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